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NEW TEMPERANCE STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


WHAT ONE MAN MAY DO. 
“ \ ND, Katy dear,” said the dying woman, 

choking and catching her breath, “be 
careful of your poor father. Try and keep 
him home o’ nights. Maybe, when I’m gone, 
he'll change his ways. -‘There isn’t a kinder- 
hearted man alive; but, oh, dear!—the drink! 
the drink !” 

“Il do the best I can, mother,” answered 
the weeping daughter, a pale, slender girl of 
eighteen. 

“ And you won’t forget to put a candle in the 
window on dark nights, if he should happen to 
be ont ?” 

“Qh, no, mother! But don’t think of that; 
I'll do everything just as if you were here.” 

“T know it, Katy. You’ve always been a 
good girl,” said the dying mother, the anxious 
look going out of her face, and the weary lids 
falling over her glazing eyes, that never opened 
again. 

A life of care and self-denial had given 
strength of will to Katy Marks. She was 
equal to the new duties laid upon her by this 
sad bereavement. It needed not the dying 
mother’s injunction to be careful of her poor 
father, and to put a light in the window to 
guide him home at night; love, that no pain 
nor humiliation could dim, would sce to all 
this. The going out of that precious life would 
make small difference to him; but, oh, how 
much to Katy and her little sister Jane, not 
yet six years old! 

The light, thought of even in the hour of 
death, was burning in the window of Thomas 
Marks’s poor cottage, that stood a quarter of a 
mile out of the village, and its rays streamed 
down the road by which he was to come home. 
Just one week had gone by since death crossed 
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his threshold. For three or four evenings he 
had remained at home with his children; but 
at last desire for the pleasures of the ale-house 
became too strong, and he went off to the vil- 
lage as of old. The night was dark, and the 
time wore on until it was nearly ten o'clock ; 
and, though Katy sat hearkening intently down 
the road by which her father would come, not 
a sound broke the painful silence. Every now 
and then she would open the door, go out into 
the porch, and stand listening. Anxiety gave 
place to alarm. 

“What if he has fallen over the bridge!” 
This thought came with a shock of fear. Going 
hastily back into the house to see if Jane were 
still fast asleep, she caught up a shawl, and, 
drawing it over her head, went out again, and, 
after silently closing the door, ran swiftly down 
the road, picking her steps more from memory 
than sight—for a great bank of impenetrable 
darkness lay before her. After going for a dis- 
tance of over two or three hundred yards, she 
stopped to listen, standing still with panting 
breath. A small stream, not far distant, crossed 
the road. This was spanned by a rude bridge, 
that rose some ten or twelve feet above the 
water. 

“What if he has fallen over the bridge!” 
This thought, which had sent her out into the 
darkness, gave new life to her feet, and she ran 
forward swifter than before. Her eves, getting 
used to the night, were less at fault, and she 
could’ see the road in advance of her more 
plainly. 

As Katy neared the bridge, her heart stopped 
beating. As she set her foot upon it, she saw 
a dark object lying at the further end, and 
close to the edge. It was her father, who had 
stumbled over a piece'of wood, and, unable 
from drunkenness to rise again, had fallen 
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asleep. Katy shuddered as she saw how near 
he was lying to the very brink of the wooden 
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floor, and thought how an unconscious move- ) 


ment might have thrown him on the rocky 
margin cf the stream below. 

It took the unhappy girl a long time to 
arouse her besotted father and get him home. 
One thing, then and there, she settled in her 
mind; it was, that her father should never 
again return alone from the village at night. 
All impediments to this purpose, and they 
were many, she resolutely set aside. The 
greatest of all was her little sister Jane. What 
was to be done with her when she went into 
the village to bring her futher home ?—for that 
duty she had Jaid upon herself. She could not 
burden a neighbor with the care of Jane every 
night; she could not take the child with her; 
and she shrunk from the thonght of leaving 
her alone. 

** Now don’t go out,” Katy said in a coaxing 
way to her father, on the next evening, as he 
took up his hat after supper. “It’s so lonesome 
here now for me and Jane. We want you to 
stay with us.” 

“T won't be gone but a little while,” he an- 
swered kindly, and then went out. 

It was late in November, and the dull, short 
day had given place to twilight, that was fast 
losing itself in darkness, 

Katy sat very still, like one half dreaming, 
for a long time after her father Jeft the house. 
Then she got up, and went about the room in 
a slow, absorbed way, putting things in order. 
After that, she drew a chair to the table, on 
which she had placed a lamp, and commenced 
sewing. Jane, who saw by her sister’s manner 
that something unusual was troubling her, said 
nothing, but sat very quiet, thinking sorrow- 
fully of her mother. 

“Jane,” said Katy, after a long time had 
passed. 

The child looked up almost with a start, for 
there was in the voice of her sister a strange 
and unusual tone. 

“T haven’t told you where I found father 
last night.” 

Jane arose quickly, and stood looking at her 
sister in a half-alarmed way. . 

“Te wasn’t home at eleven o’clock. I had 
the light burning in the window, just as mother 
always kept it there. Then I grew so fright- 
ened about him that I started down the road. 
Tt was very dark at first, and I could see only 
a few steps; but my eves soon got used to it, 
and then I ran as fast as T could go. Oh, just 
think of it, Jane! I found him lying fast 
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asleep on the bridge, close to the edge! He 
had stambled over a piece of wood, and only 
God’s merey saved him from falling upon the 
rocks below !” 

“Oh, Katy! It’s so dreadful!” And the 
child covered her face with her apron, and 
cried silently. 

“T can’t let him come home alone any more, 
Jane,” said Katy. “It isn’t safe. He might 
be killed any night.” 

Jane uncovered her face, and looked at her 
sister with tear-brimming eyes. 

“T must go for him, Jane.” 

The child looked bewildered. 

“Not all alone in the dark ?” 

“Yes, dear. There’s no one to go with me.” 

A frightened expression came into Jane’s 
face. 

“Somebody’ll hurt you,” she said. 

“No, dear; God will take care of me. 
not afraid. It’s of you I’m thinking.” 

“Me! What about me, Katy ?” 

“T thought maybe you’d be afraid to stay 
here alone while I went for father.” 

The child’s face paled a little, and her eyes 
dropped to the floor. 

Katy waited a few moments, then said—“I 
don’t think of going further than the bridge. 
The road is good all the rest of the way. I 
can see our house from there, and the light in 
the window. It’s for father’s sake, you know. 
God will take care of us both. I’ll see you 
snugly in bed, and asleep, too, I hope, before I 
run down to the bridge.” 

It was plain enough to Katy that a strong 
conflict between the fear of being left alone 
and love for her father, was going on in the 
mind of her little sister. 

“T’m not afraid. I'll stay,” the child said 
bravely, even while a tremor ran through her 
heart. 

“You'll only feel a little bad at first,’ said 
Katy. “In a night or two, you won't think 
anything «bout it.” 

“But you’re not going every night?” said 
Jane. 

“Yes, dear. That is, every night father 
goes ont. We must do our best to keep him 
home. You know he stayed in for two whole 
evenings after mother died.” 

The voice of Katy choked at the word “ Mo- 
ther.” 

“ How soon are you going ?” asked Jane. 

“Oh, not for a good while yet. He always 
comes home about nine o’clock. I'll go down 
to the bridge at half-past eight, so as to be in 
time, and wait there for him. You'll never be 
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alone for more than half an hour, and I’ll be ‘ shiver. In vain hetried to make it out; now 


in sight of the house.” 

An hour afterwards found the little sister fast 
asleep, and Katy at her work-table sewing, and 
waiting for the time when she must go out in 
the cold and darkness to meet her father com- 
ing home from the village tavern. 

At half-past eight the young girl, after put- 
ting a candle in the window and wrapping her- 
self up as warmly as she could, started on her 
errand of love. It had grown very much colder 
since nightfall, and Katy felt a penetrating 
chill as she went forth into the darkness, that 
sent a dull, aching pain through her chest. 

The bridge lay in a deep hollow, with woods 
on either side of the road—a dark and lonely 
place at night. A hurried walk of a few min- 
utes brought her to this spot, where she paused, 
straining her eyes along the road beyond, in 
hope of seeing her father. How very still and 
gloomy it was! Vague fears crept into her 
mind. She held her breath, listening and op- 
pressed. Then the sound of a horse’s feet in 
the distance struck on the air, and came rapidly 
nearer, A feeling of insecurity came over the 
lonely girl. To avoid observation, she crept 
down the bank, close to the bridge, and crouched 
against the stone abutment until the horseman 
passed over. Then she came back and stood 
anxiously gazing along the road leading to the 
village; but no living object was visible. The 
chill that struck so deeply at first did not pass 
off, for the air was very cold. The pain this 
chill had awakened in her breast ached on 
steadily with a dull, gnawing hunger. As.she 
stood there, straining her eyes down the road, 
a sudden shiver ran through her body, and she 
drew her thin shawl closer over her head and 
around her chest; but the shiver repeated it- 
self. The air was colder and damper down in 
that hollow than on the higher grounds, 

“Tt is so cold,” she said, speaking aloud, and 
then starting at the sound of her voice break- 
ing on the oppressive silence. 

It was about this time that Thomas Marks, 
remembering his motherless children, and the 
promise he had made them not to be long away, 
left the village tavern and started for home. 
He was not very warmly clad, and the sharp 
air striking on his face sent some cooling influ- 
ences to his brain. As he walked along, soon 
passing clear of the village, and at length 
beyond the last house and its lighted windows, 
a strange, superstitious fear began creeping into 
his mind. Objects seen in the poor, uncertain 
light had a weird and living aspect. Some- 
thing white in the road made him to stop and 
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it looked like a woman, and now the form 
seemed to change into a monstrous shape. He 
thought of his dead wife. Had she come back 
to rebuke and warn him? ‘The cold shiver 
went deeper; his knees trembled. Then rally- 
ing himself, Marks started forward, determined 
to meet and brave this mystery. But as he ad- 
vanced, the weird object seemed to recede, or 
fade, he could not tell which, and when he 
reached the spot where it had been—his feet 
plashing in a pool of water—nothing was 
visible. 

Cold drops gathered on the man’s forehead. 
He stood for a moment or two, looking this 
way and that, almost suffocated by the wild 
beating of his heart ; then started forward, walk- 
ing more rapidly than before. 

The hollow by the bridge was only a little 
way in advance, and Marks, quite sobered now, 
began to feel uncomfortable as he thought of its 
deeper darkness and loneliness. His nerves 
had received a shock from which they did not 
easily recover. Having passed that way hun- 
dreds of times, his eyes had grown familiar 
with everything, and they were quick to per- 
ceive, even while at a considerable distance 
from the bridge, something unusual. On the 
side nearest to him, and in the centre of the 
road, was a dark object, that, strain his vision 
as he would, he was not able to make out. 
Now it seemed to shrink almost even with the 
ground, now to rise up tall and giant-like, and 
now to move from side to side. The nearer he 
came to it, the more undefinable its shape and 
strange its motions, until, all at once, a veil 
seemed to drop down, and there stood only a 
few feet distant from him the form of his dead 
wife, so clearly outlined that he felt there could 
be no mistake. 

“Mary!” he cried with a sudden impulse of 
terror. 

“Oh, father! is it you? Iam so glad!” an- 
swered Katy, springing forward and grasping 
his arm. Both stood trembling for some mo- 
ments. 

“Why, Katy, child! what are you doing 
here?” exclaimed Marks, as soon as he had 
recovered his senses. 

“T am waiting for you,” and she coughed 
hoarsely as she spoke. 

“ Waiting for me!” 

The man’s voice expressed his astonish- 
ment, 

“Tt’s dark down here,” said Katy, “and your 
eyes are not as good as they were. You came 
near falling over the bridge last night.” 
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“ Tcame near falling over the bridge!” They 
were walking, now, briskly homeward. “ What 
are you talking about, child?” 

“Tt’s so, father, though you didn’t know it,” 
answered Katy, the hoarse cough breaking into 
her words. 

“T came down here after ten o’clock last 
night, and found you lying just on the edge of 
the bridge fast asleep. You had struck your 
foot against something, and only God’s mercy 
saved you from falling over on to the rocks 
below.” 

Thomas Marks answered not a word. He 
was sober enough to comprehend it all. Katy 
coughed incessantly on the way back; and 
when, on reaching the cottage, her father looked 
into her glittering eyes and flushed face, a new 
fear struck down to his heart. 

In the morning Katy was unable to rise. 
She had a high fever, accompanied by a dry, 
exhausting cough and violent headache. Her 
father, in much alarm, went for the doctor, who, 
on seeing his patient, looked serious, and said 
that she must on no account leave her bed, or 
risk the slightest exposure to cold. 

“What ails her, doctor?” asked Marks, anx- 
iously intercepting the physician as he was 
leaving the cottage. Thomas Marks, in spite 
of his intemperate habits, was a man of strong 
affections, and loved his children. 

“Pneumonia,” answered the doctor, knitting 
his brows in a forbidding sort of way that he 
lad when a case troubled him. 

“What!” 

“Acute pneumonia. How did she take cold? 
There must have been some unusual exposure 
to bring on so violent an attack.” 

A groan that he could not repress came from 
Thomas Marks. 

“You don’t think her dangerous?” he said, 
following the doctor as far as the gate leading 
into the road. 

“There is no use in concealing it, Marks,” 
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answered the doctor rather sternly—he knew ) 


the man’s habits but too well, and purposely 
alarmed him that he might secure for Katy her 
father’s utmost care—“ your daughter is dan- 
gerously ill, and it will require all of your at- 
tention, added to my skill, to save her. 
return in a couple of hours. In the meantime, 
I warn you not to leave her.” 

“Don’t be afraid, doctor; I shall not stir a 
step from the house until you come back,” an- 
swered Marks, looking frightened. 

The doctor hurried off without a reply. In 


two hours he came back. Marks watched him 
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the bedside. As far as he vould see, Katy was 
a great deal worse, and he dreaded a confirma- 
tion of his fears. Ah! it came too soon. The 
change that passed instantly over the doctor's 
face as he bent above Katy, sent a shock of 
grief and pain to the father’s heart. 

It can avail nothing to dwell on the sad his- 
tory of the next three or four days. At their 
close, another life had gone out, another poor 
body been laid to rest forever; and Thomas 
Marks sat alone with his motherless child, und 
great pain aching, aching at his heart. 

Oh! it was so lonely and desolate in that 
poor cottage, all its life and light dead! Lonely 
for the stricken, remorseful man, lonely for the 
stunned and grieving child. There was a ten- 
der love between these two, and that was all, 
though much. Mutual service they had not 
learned, for both man and child had been re- 
ceivers, not givers. 

It was touching to see them on the first even- 
ing they were alone, after their dead had been 
buried out of sight, each trying to help and 
serve the other. The little, unskilled hands, 
and the great, awkward ones, met, and touched, 
and groped uncertainly in the work of getting 
their evening meal, and in washing up and 
putting away things after it was over. 

The death of Katy was a terrible shock to 
Marks. He alone knew the cause, and the 
miserable secret rested upon him like a suffo- 
cating nightmare. To save him she had sacri- 
ficed herself. Since that fatal night he had not 
once been to the ale-house, though the old al- 
luring desire had many times been so strong 
that resistance seemed impossible. There was 
a supplement to his good resolutions, by which 
desire was resisted, in the fact that his work 
did not lie in the village, but away from it, 
near his home, and drink could not be obtained 
outside of the town. The habit of the man had 
been to work all day at a rolling-mill, and tip- 
ple through the evening at the village ale-house, 
then stagger home in a besotted state, and sleep 
himself sober by morning. 

Two things—grief and shame—had broken 
temporarily this order of life, taken up again 


‘ in the old way in less than a week after Mrs. 
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exgerly as he entered Katy’s room and went to ( 


Marks, faithful to her love for him even in the 
hour of death, had said to Katy—“ Be careful 
of your poor father.” .... “And you won't 
forget to put a candle in the window on dark 
nights, if he should happen to be out.” 

And now it was broken again. The second 
evening after the burial of Katy, fuund Marks 
at home. Shocked, grief-stricken, and still be- 
wildered, in the mind of the unhappy man no 
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great revulsion had taken place. He saw and 
felt the wrong of his previous life, and the 
misery to which it was surely leading, and 
made some feeble resolutions of reform. But 
desire only awaited opportunity. 


Jane, though only six years old, with the 4 


help of a kind neighbor who ran in two or 
three times a day, kept the little home tidy, 
and managed to have her father’s dinner and 
supper ready when he came in from work. In 
the morning he shared with her the office of 
getting breakfast. 

Now had come a great crisis in this poor 
man’s life. If saved, what was to save him? 
Love is strong. It will deny itself, peril itself, 
suffer and endure, for the sake of blessing its 
object. But, alas! how weak is even love in 
the presence of intemperance! 

On this second evening, Thomas Marks be- 
gan to feel the old longing for drink, and the 
old desire to go into the village. But how 
eould he leave Jane? He looked into her 
sober little face as she moved about the room, 
clearing off the supper-table and putting things 
in order, and felt that it would be cruel to leave 
her alone. The tired child, after her work was 
done, crept upon his knees, and, Jaying her 
head against his breast, was soon fast asleep. 

How still it seemed to grow all at once, as 
the child’s deeper breathing told her father 
that she slept. Strange impressions touched 
him. A feeling of awe crept into his mind. 
He listened, as if for unearthly sounds—glanced 
wearily about—then caught his breath, and, 
shutting his eyes, bent his face until his cheek 
touched that of the sleeper in his arms. 

“My poor, poor baby !” he said mournfully, 
after a while, and, rising, carried her to the 
next room and laid her in bed—first removing 
her shoes and stockings and outer garments. 
He stood over her for some time, the lonely 
feeling coming back, then took the light and 
went out. 

Allalone! Every object around him brought 
back to Marks the memory of his wife and 
Katy ; but he was alone with all these familiar 
things, and they had left him never to return 
again, He sat down, with a dull aching at his 
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heart, keeping so still for a long time, that one ‘ 


looking on would have thought him sleeping. 
Then he got up, and walked about restlessly— 
went to the door, and stood looking into the 
chilly night—came back, and taking up the 
candle, went into the little bed-room where 
Jane was sleeping, and stood looking at her 
for several moments. He stooped to kiss her 
under a sudden feeling of tenderness, but held 
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stood up straight again. 

Why was the kiss withheld? It might 
waken her, That was the thought that kept 
the loving sign away. Why in fear of that? 
Ah, do you not see? The village ale-house, 
and the longed-for satisfying draught, these 
were the controlling powers now. They filled 
his imagination and occupied his thoughts, 
pushing all else aside. 

Marks stood up, with his eyes still on the 
sleeper’s face, that seemed to hold him almost 
spell-bound. 

“ Poor baby!” he murmured. The sound of 
his own voice broke this spell. He turned 
quickly and left the room, silently closing the 
door. For several minutes he moved restlessly 
and aimlessly about. At last, taking up his 
cap, Marks left the cottage and stood in the 
darkness outside, looking away towards the 
village. Lights gleamed here and there; and 
one stronger than the rest showed him where 
the tavern stood. 

“T’ll be back in half an hour, and she’ll 
never know it.” He started forward in a kind 
of desperate manner as he said this, like one 
breaking away from restraining hands, and 
went hastily down the road. 

The silence, the darkness, the loneliness, all 
acting on his disturbed mind, soon caused him 
to slacken his speed, and at length to make 
him stand still in the road. He had not yet 
reached the bridge. Entirely free from the 
stupefying effects of drink, and with every 
mental perception quickened by late events, 
the influence of the hour, and the memory of 
Katy’s death, were too strong to be set aside. 
How could he pass that bridge, where, not a 
week before, Katy had waited for him in the 


. cold and darkness? There was an element of 


superstition in his nature that held him back. 
Fancy pictured the dead girl as still waiting 
for him in that lonely place. He shivered 
with more than mortal dread as this thought 
grew distinct, and, turning back, came trem- 
bling and panting home, hurrying as if pur- 
sued, and springing in through the door of 
his cottage as it opened to his eager grasp, 
as though weird hands were clutching after 
him. 

“Papa! papa! Is that you!” cried a faint 
voice from the next room, as Marks bolted the 
door behind him. 

“Yes, dear,’ he answered, and went in to 
the child, who was sitting up in bed, with a 
wild look in her face. 

“Oh, papa!” she said, “I called, and called, 
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and you didn’t answer me. What was it? I 
thought Katy was here.” 

“No, no, Jane. 
replied her father, a huskiness in his voice, 
and a sudden, strange oppression on his chest. 

“T don’t know, papa. It wasn’t like a 
dream,” answered the bewildered child. “Katy 


stood just where you are now’—the father > 
moved aside, and glanced half fearfully around , 


—and she said, ‘ Where’s father? And then 
I called, and called; and she went into the 
other room to look for you, I thought, and 
didn’t come back.” 

“Tt was nothing but a dream, child,” said 
Marks, recovering his firmness of tone. ‘“ No- 
thing at all buta dream. Lie down and go to 
sleep.” 

“You won’t go out, papa?” 
a pleading voice. 

“No, no. I’m not going out. Don’t be 
afraid of that. Lie down and go to sleep.” 

Thus assured, Jane laid herself down, and in 
a little while was in the world of dreams again. 


Jane spoke in 


On the next evening, the old, restless desire 


for the ale-house and its pleasures came back 
upon Thomas Marks stronger than ever; but 
when the darkness fell, and his thought went 
down the road to the gloomy hollow and the 
bridge, courage went out of him. He dared 
not pass that way in the night alone. 
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No neighbor came in to help him through ‘ 


the dull hours, and he droned about restlessly, 
or sat smoking in a kind of stupid endurance, 
after Jane was asleep, until his own bed-time 
came. 

As we have said, a great crisis had come in 
this man’s life. What was to save him? He 
had no helpful companions; no love of read- 
ing; no moral resources. It had not always 
been 50. 
Marks bid fair to make a useful and intelligent 
man; but the sensual element had gained, 
through long indulgence, so great a power 
over him, that he seemed bound hand and foot. 
If you looked into his face, you saw old signs 
of manliness, strength, capacity. It was drink 
that had marred his life. Above all things, 
now, he wanted a kind, wise, patient, persistent 
friend, who not only understood his peculiar 
needs, but, in the hope of saving him, would 
faithfully minister to them. Ah! such friends 
are rare. But He whose love fails not, who 
cares alike for the high and the low, for the 
evil and the good, and is ever seeking to save 
that which is lost, put it into the heart of a 
stranger to save, if possible, this poor, unhappy 
man. He was a day-laborer, like Marks, and, 


There was a time when Thomas ? 
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like him, a too frequent visitor at the village 
tavern. His name was Lloyd. 

This man was sitting at a table in the tavern 
one night, a little over a week after Katy’s 
death, with a glass of ale before him, when 
some one said to the barkeeper—“ What’s be- 
I’ve not seen him for ever- 
so-long a while. Hasn’t sworn off?” 

“T hope so,” answered one of the company. 
“Tt’s about time.” 

The man just referred to looked up with an 
expression of interest in his face. 

“Tf he doesn’t reform now, it’s all over with 
him,” continued the last speaker. “ Poor fel- 
low! there’s good in him, but it’s buried away 
down under a terrible load of besotment. He’s 
to be pitied—wife and daughter gone, and he 
left alone with almost a baby.” 

“Not a baby,” spoke up another; “the 
child is six years old.” 

“So much the worse for the child,” was an- 
swered. “If she were a baby, some motherly 
woman would take her; but, as it is, she will 
have to live all alone with a drunken father. 
It kind of worries me whenever I think of it; 
though I don’t know why it should, for it’s 
none of my business.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” asked the 
stranger, a short, hard-faced man of light com- 
plexion, with sandy hair and whiskers. He 
had a heavy, protruding forehead; a firm, but 
rather fine mouth; and deeply set, restless, 
piercing gray eyes. He looked marred and 
scarred in the battle of life, like one who had 
given and received many blows; but his voice 
had in it an unexpected softness. 

“Sure of what?” inquired the other. 

“That it is none of your business?” 

“Why should it be?” 

“Tt is every man’s business to see that no 
harm comes to his neighbor,” said the man, 
speaking more firmly, but still with so musical 
and flexible a voice that every ear in the bar- 
room felt the tones as pleasant. 

For some moments there was a dead silence 
in that company. No one seemed inclined to 
say nay to a sentiment so unhesitatingly uttered, 


2 until the barkeeper, with a derisive laugh, and 


> text, Mr. Parson ! 


an attempt at wit, cried out—“ A first-class 
Now give us the sermon.” 
Quick as.a flash, the wiry little man sprang 
from his seat at the table where he had been 
drinking, and, facing around, fixed his keen 


2 eyes, now all ablaze, on the barkeeper. 


“Very well, my friend,” he made ready an- 
swer; “you shall have the sermon.” 
“Mighty quick on the trigger!” growled 
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back the barkeeper with a look of annoyance. 
“ But you can sit down again, my pious friend. 
We'll excuse you from holding forth on this 
interesting occasion.” 

“Thank you; I don’t ask to be excused,” 
replied the man, a twinkle of humor in his 
eyes, and a twitch of his flexible mouth that 
brought the company over to his side. 

“Let’s have the play!” cried one. 

“Go on! Give us the sermon!” cried an- 
other, who had already forgotten the text. 

“Chair or table?—which will you have? 
There! Mount, sir, mount!” said two or three 
others, crowding round the man. 

“Thank you, gentlemen; but I never set 
myself above other people,” he replied. “The 
floor is high enough. Let me see; what was 
the text? Oh! ‘It is every man’s business to 
see that no harm comes to his neighbor. I 
guess that’s about right—text and sermon all 
inone. Does any man here say nay ?” 

“T do,” cried the barkeeper. 

“Of course, you do,” was quietly answered; 
“for without harming your neighbor you can’t 
do business for an hour.” 

“Hit him there, plump!” shouted one of the 
company. 

“Touched him under the fifth rib,” cried 
another. 

“Do you think so?” asked the speaker, turn- 
ing round upon his audience. 

“Just as true as preaching,” was replied. 
“He can’t mix a toddy nor draw a cork, nor fill 
a glass of beer, that he doesn’t hurt somebody. 
I’ve said it, and I’ll stick to it.” 

“He’s hurt you ?” 

“Of course he has.” 

“Then why do you come here?” 

“ Because I can’t help it.” 

“Pshaw! Don’t say that, my man—don’t 
say that! It’s a terrible confession!” answered 
the little man, around whom all had gathered. 
“T’d rather be dead than say that.” 

“Can you help coming?” 

“Of course I can; and what’s more, I’m 
going to help it; and what’s more still, I’m 
going to put my text and sermon into practice. 
Somehow or other, I keep thinking all the 
while about this poor fellow Marks and his 
little girl. I can’t get them out of my head. 
The man mustn’t come here any more; I shall 
see to that.” 

“Better mind your own business,” growled 
the barkeeper. 

“No doubt you think so; but, as an in- 
terested party, your opinion has no weight,” 
curtly answered the man. 
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“Hit him again!” laughingly exclaimed one 
of the company. 

The barkeeper looked very angry, but kept 
silent. 

“Good evening, friends. Maybe we'll not meet 
here again. There’s a saving virtue in helping 
others, you know; and as I’m going into that 
business, it’s more than likely I shall save my- 
self.” 

“Bah!” sneered the tavern-keeper’s right; 
hand man. 

“You may bah as much as you please,” was 
the stinging retort, “but it doesn’t make you 
any the less a wolf.” 

There was a movement of the barkeeper’s 
hand, as if to throw the glass he was holding, 
but the impulse was restrained, 

On that very evening the demon of desire, so 
long held in restraint, had aroused himself, and 
was striving again for the mastery over a poor 
human soul, After supper, Thomas Marks, led 
by this demon, went outside of his cottage and 
sat down on a bench to smoke, with the village 
lights in full view, the tavern light showing 
strongest of all. He had nothing to do, noth- 
ing to think about; no books, no social friend ; 
nothing but his ignorance, his morbid thirst, 
and restless craving for drink. In fancy, he 
held a glass of beer to his mouth, and felt the 
thrill of a satisfying draught—no, not satis- 
fying, but maddening, iike the waters cool and 
crystal that forever fell away from the hot lips 
of Tantalus. In asort of blind desperation, he 
started up, and had taken two or three strides 
away from the door, when the cry of “Father! 
father, don’t go!” arrested his steps. 

The child’s intuition had warned her of dan- 
ger. She had noticed a change in her father’s 
manner—an unusual restlessness; and when he 
went out with his pipe after supper, a fear that 
he would go off to the village crept into her 
heart. And so she’ had been watching him 
from the window. 

Marks stood still, moo:ly and irritated, but 
he could not speak angrily to his poor mother- 
less child ; his loving, tender, helpful little one— 
a babe, yet almost a woman in her care and 
thought of him. 

“T’m not going away,” he answered, walk- 
ing slowly back, and sitting down again on 
the bench. “I only wanted to look up the 
road.” 

“Don’t sit out here, father; it’s cold,” said 
Jane, grasping his arm. 

“Tt isn’t cold for me. 
run in, dear.” 

But Jane was afraid to leave him there 


I’m used to it. You 
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alone. Something told her that he had meant 
to go off to the tavern in the village. 

Seeing that she would not go in, her father 
spoke a little sharply. It was the first unkind 
word he had uttered since they were left all 
alone with each other. 

“Oh, father!” broke, in a sob of pain, from 
her lips, and she pressed close up against him, 
luying her face on his shoulder. 

“There, there, dear! I didn’t mean any- 
thing. You mustn’t be foolish,” said Marks, 
drawing his arm around the child. He got 
up, and, lifting her in his arms, went into the 
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house. 

Jane wasn’t sleepy on that evening. Ter 
usual bed-time was long past, and still she sat 
with her father, wide awake. In vain he 
watched her, looking for signs of weariness ; 
but none appeared, At last he said—“ Jane, I 
must go into the village to-night. I have 
business there.” 

“Oh, no, father! 
stay here all alone.” 

“Then you'll have to go with me.” He 
spoke in earnest, for the old appetite had be- 
come so strong that resistance was over. “It 
isn’t far, and we’ll come right back home. 
Get something and put ’round you.” 

Jane made no opposition, but, dumb and 
helpless, went into the bed-room, and, wrap- 
ping an old shawl about her head and shoul- 
ders, came out ready to go with him, but look- 
ing so changed and sorrowful that a single 
glance at her face sent a pang of rebuke to the 
father’s heart. 

“T’ll carry you,” he said, lifting her in his 
arms, and going out with hurrying feet. 

All was dark, and chilly, and silent. In a 
desperate sort of way, Marks went plunging 
down the road, trying to keep free from the 
intrusion of weird fancies or haunting memo- 
ries. But this was not possible. As he drew 
near the bridge, thoughts of his dead wife and 
daughter began to fill his mind in spite of 
every effort to thrust them aside. It was there 
that Katy met him on that fatal night when 
death walked with her in the darkness and 
made her his own. But he paused not, though 
his heart beat in great irregular throbs that 
sent the blood in suffocating waves to his 


Don’t go! I’m afraid to 


lungs. 

He had passed the bridge, and was hurrying 
by the very spot, when a figure came suddenly 
in view only a few rods distant—a figure to 
which his excited fancy gave the form of a 
woman. His feet stood still, his eyes strained 
fearfully; the cold sweat pricked through the 
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skin and gathered over his face. Then a 
voice—it was that of a man—broke the deep 
silence. 

“allo there! Why, Marks! what are you 
doing out here with that child at this time of 
night ?” 

“Oh! Peter Lloyd!” exclaimed Marks ina 
thick, shivering voice. “How you frightened 
me! But I’m glad it’s you.” 

“Are you, indeed? That’s pleasant, seeing 
that I’m on the way to make you a visit. | 
guessed you’d be rather lonesome now, and so 
thought ’d come up with my backgammon- 
board and pass an hour.” 

“Tvs kind and clever in you,” answered 
Marks, turning round, and beginning to walk 
homeward. 

His voice was still husky and shaky. 

“Tknow. It must be,” said Lloyd, ina frank, 
cheery way. 

How tightly the arms of Jane clung abont 
her father’s neck! How closely her face lay 
against his breast! He felt the tears that were 
slowly and silently stealing from her eyes fall 
drop by drop on his hands. New floods of 
tenderness broke over his heart, and he hugged 
his child with a spasm of passionate love new 
to his sluggish nature. In that moment he 
resolved, for her sake, never to enter the vil- 
Jage tavern again. : 

When the two men and the child reached the 
cottage, the latter was fast asleep in her father’s 
arms. After she was in bed, Marks and his 
companion sat down and played at backgam- 
mon for an hour. Then they talked for awhile 
about life as it touched them—of the good and 
the evil it brought—of its pleasures and pains, 
its hopes and its promises. Lloyd was a man 
of active mind, gifted with language; and 
Marks came easily under his influence. There 
was a kind of magnetism about him that made 
itself felt with every one. For both of these 
men, so opposite in their characters, this even- 
ing was pleasant beyond that of any passed by 
either of them for a long time. 

“Don’t go out to-morrow evening,” said 
Lloyd as he parted with Marks; “1’ll be round 
after supper and give you another trial at 
I didn’t know you were « 
Never mind the board; I'll 


“Tt is lonesome.” 


backgammon. 
fine a player. 
leave it.” 

On the next evening, Lloyd came in early, 
and the two men played at backgammon for 
over two hours, the time passing so pleasantly 
to both that its lapse was scarcely perceived. 

“Isn’t this better than fuddling our brains 
down there at the tavern?” said Lloyd, as he 
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shut the board after their last closely contested > 
‘ are ever acting on those around them, for good 


game. 


“Tt’s better for me,” was the frank reply of ; 
lated him to broader action in the good work 


Marks; “and I’m a thousand times your debtor 
for coming over. I can’t return the compli- 


ment, you see, for there’s no one to leave with 2 
’ had ten signatures instead of two; and the 


my poor baby, as I call her.” 

“Don’t say a word about that. Your place 
is here,” replied the friend, “and you must on 
no account leave that motherless child alone 
after dark.” 

“No, no! I shall not leave her. You may 
be sure of that,” answered Marks, with great 
earnestness of manner. 

“Suppose,” said Lloyd, as if the thought had 
just struck him, “suppose you and I were to 
form a teetotal society just for ourselves?” 

“And not let anybody else come in?” que- 
ried Marks, with a slightly amused look. 

“No, I wouldn’t just say that. If others 
wanted to come in, I guess we'd better leave 
the door open. It would do ’em good, you 
know; and the good we share with others, is 
twice blessed to ourselves. Then, you know, 
in union there is strength, What’s the word? 
Agreed ?” 

“Teetotal, did you say ?” 

“Yes—teetotal.” 

“That's swearing off on everything ?” 


“On everything but cold water, tea, coffee ‘ 


and the like.” 

“ Are you in dead earnest ?” asked Marks. 

“Of course I am. Look here”’ And he 
drew a paper from his pocket. ‘“T’ve got it 
written down here.” And he read: 

“We, the undersigned, do honorably agree 


together, and promise, that we will not, from | 


this day, drink any kind of intoxicating liquor, 
and will do all in our power to discourage the 
practice in others.’ 

“Now, my friend,” continued Lloyd, “T will 
sign this if you will. Do you say agreed ?” 

The man’s influence, so magnetic, as we have 
said, was not to be resisted, and Marks an- 
swered, though not with downright ‘hearti- 
ness—“ Aye; agreed.” 

“Give me your hand to that!” And Lloyd 
grasped the other’s hand, shaking it warmly. 
Then, with a pencil, he signed the pledge, and 
pushing the paper across the table at which 
they were sitting to Marks, watched the slow 
process of affixing his name, with a peculiar 
satisfaction beaming from his countenance. 

Another hearty hand-shaking, and the two 
men parted. 

And what came of all this? Great things, 
as often come of small beginnings. 
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one of those restless, earnest, untiring men who 


or evil. His success with Marks only stimu- 
commenced. He showed to others the pledge 
they had signed; and before night the paper 


whole number of those who signed gave Marks 
a surprise party in the evening. 

Many months have passed since then; and 
the Teetotal Society organized in the humble 
cottage of Thomas Marks, with only two mem- 
bers, little known and of small influence, now 
claims a membership of over one hundred 
earnest working men; and their influence on 
public opinion has been strong enough to pre- 
vent the issuing of any more licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor in the township. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD PET. 
BY GYPSEY TRAINE. 
WO little feet, that lightly skip; 

Two little hands on mischief bent; 
Two sweet blue eyes, that always laugh; 
One prattling tongue; two ripe red lips; 
A cloud of golden curls, that play 
On dimpled shoulders white : 

This is our love—our household pet. 





What matters it if Skip, our dog, 


¢ Makes loud complaint of baby blows, 
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Or Tab, our cat, is dressed in grandma’s cap and 
specs, 

And mamma’s thread is strangely worn in leading 
lines? 

Tis only she, our household pet. 


A dark brown spot upon the clear white paint, 
Four tiny fingers traced, a wee, small thumb— 
It is our darling’s hand—it does no harm. 

But this was long ago. 


Two little shoes, that once tripped gayly round ; 
Two stockings, moulded tozhe chubby feet; 


) Two golden curls, worn always next our hearts; 


A fairy cap, a baby frock— 


( This is our darling now, our household pet. 


Yet, no! The same blue eyes, 

The golden curls, two angel lips, 

Two pure white wings, a silver harp— 
Christ took her home—our household pet. 
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Over our hearts and into our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fall; 

But the sunshine never is wholly dead, 

And heaven is shadowless overhead, 
And God is over all. 














AN ACTING CHARADE. 
LOVE-SICK. 


BY S. ANNIE 


FROST. 


Characters : 


Mr. Hvzert Royston, a crusty old bachelor and 
woman hater. 

Freperick Roytston, his nephew. 

Even Mackinaw, his ward, 

Dr. 8: y Moors, a female physician. 

Sam, a hotel waiter. 

Marti, Ellen’s maid. 


SCENE I.—LOVE. 

Scrnr—An attic room, meanly furnished. Right 
of background, a cot bedstead; left of back- 
ground, a shabby sofa, Centre of stage, a 
small table, with a tallow candle in a tin can- 
dlestick upon it. Two broken chairs, a boot- 
jack, a small box of firewood and a footstool 
completes the furniture. Centre of background, 

pen window. Curtain rises. Enter, Sam, 
preceding Mr. Roylston and Frederick. Fred- 
erick sits down dejectedly. 


an one 


Sam.—This way, gentlemen! this way, if 
you please, gentlemen ! 

Mr. Roytston.— What on earth do you mean 
by bringing us to this wretched attic, sir? Do 
you call this a fit place to put gentlemen into ? 

Sam.—Can’t help it, sir, indeed! Every 
hotel in the place is crammed full, and the ser- 
yants here are all sleeping on the floor. 

Mr. Royiston.—Come, then, Fred; we will 
try our luck in another house. 

Sam.— Pon my word, gentlemen, you won’t 
fare any better. 

FREDERICK (in a dull tone).—This will do 
very well for to-night, uncle. It will soon be 
daybreak, and we take the train at nine o’clock, 

Mr. Royrtston.—That’s so. Clear out, then! 
(to Sam.) Have a decent breakfast by seven. 

Sam.—Yes, sir. (Exit Sam.) 

Mr. Roytston.—It’s no use to go to bed. 
Ugh! what a hole! (sits down in a broken chair, 
which breaks under him.) Thunderation ! (getting 
up.) Are you struck deaf or dumb, Fred? 

FREDERICK (sighing).—Neither, sir. 

Mr. Roytston.—You are a lively travel- 
ling-companion ! I don't believe you’ve spoken 
ten words in as many hours. If that is being 
in love, I am truly thankful I was never taken 
with the disorder. 

FREDERICK (sighing heavily).—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royiston.—Yes, sir!—No, sir! I wish 
you would say something! 
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FREDERICK.—Say what, sir? 

Mr. Royrston.—What? Anything! You're 
enough to try the patience of Job! Haven’t I 
left my business and home on purpose to drive 
this insane idea of being in love out of your 
head? Ain’t I spending a small fortune, taking 
you from pillar to post in order to make you 
forget this nonsense ? 

FREDERICK.—I can never forget, sir. 

Mr. Royuston.--Gammon! bosh ! nonsense! 
The idea of any man getting into such a state 
about a woman—a bundle of crinoline, muslin, 
false curls, rouge and pearl powder. 

FrrEpErRIcK.-—I am sure, sir, Nellie— 

Mr. Roytston.—Is an angel, of course, 
Don’t tell me—I know all about it! And pray, 
sir, how long is this nonsense to last? How 
long am I to play bear leader to a man with no 
more life than a sick cat ? 

Freperick.—If you mean, sir, to ask how 
long I shail love Nellie 

Mr. Royisron.—Bah! 

Freperick.—I shall love as long as breath 
isin my body. I shall expire with her name 
upon my lips. No time can dim the memory of 





my love—no circumstances efface her image 
from my soul! 

Mr. Royiston.—The more the pity, for you 
shan’t marry her. She won’t have a cent if she 
marries against my wishes, and I’ll stop your 
allowance on the very day of your wedding. 

FrEepERIcCK.—With Nellie by my side, I 
could live on a crust. 

Mr. Roytston.—Well, you'll have it well 
buttered with grumbling before your honey- 
moon is three days old. Why can’t you act 
like a sensible man—like me. You never see 
me whining about a woman; you never hear 
me sighing for love. Go to sleep, and don’t let 
me hear any more of this nonsense. I’m going 
home to-morrow, and the next day Miss Nellie 
packs up for a year’s visit to her mother’s 
maiden aunt. She’lltrain her! I’m determined 


’ to drive this insane idea out of her head, and 


yours, too, (Yawns.) In love, indeed! Bah! 
(Throws himself down on the cot bed, after blowing 
out the candle.) 

FREDERICK (lying on the sofa).— He jests at 
scars, who never felt a wound.” (Silence for 
some moments. ) 
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FREDERICK.—I cannot sleep. Nellie! Nel- | 


lie! must I submit to the cruel fate that sepa- 
rates us. (Mr. Roylston snores heavily.) My 
uncle is asleep already, but there is no rest for 
me! I’d like him to try a few of the sleepless 
nights his cruelty has inflicted upon me. By 
the way, I wonder if my old powers of ventrilo- 
quism have quite deserted me! I used to keep 
the boarding-school in an uproar, but I have 
never tried my powers on Uncle Hubert. Next 
toa woman, he hatesa cat. I'll try a cat on 
the roof.* Miaou! Miaou! 

Mr. Roytston (moving uneasily) —H’m—ha! 
what is that ? 

FREDERICK (lying as if sleeping heavily).— 
Miaou! Miaou! (spits like a cat.) 

Mr. Roytston.—I do believe there is a cat 
onthe roof! Fred! Fred! wake up! There’s 
a cat on the roof. 

FREDERICK (sleepily).—I don’t hear anything. 

Mr. Royiston.—Perhaps it has gone away 
(silence for a moment). 

FrEeDERIcK.—Miaou! Miaou! (spits ard 
cries as tf two cats were fighting.) 

Mr. Roy.ston (sitting up).—Here’s a pretty 
prospect! Isay, Fred! Fred! don’t you hear 
those cats now ? 

FREDERICK (appearing to sleep).—Miaou! 
Miaou! s—s—s. 

Mr. Roytston.—Scat! Seat! (reaching out 
of bed, and taking up the bootjack:) Take that, 
you brute! (jires the bootjack through the window. 
Frederick cries as if in pain.) It hither! I’m 
glad of it (lying down). I hope that will stop 
her noise. 

(Frederick, after a moment’s silence, commences 

a series of cries and mewings, as if two or 
three cats were engaged in fighting.) 

Mr. Royrston.—Fred! Fred! Well, for a 
man in love who says he never closes his eyes, 
I think my good nephew is sleeping rather 
soundly. Fred! Fred! 

FREDERICK (sleepily).—What’s the matter ? 
(Still keeps up the cat concert.) 

Mr. Royiston.—Matter! There’s five hun- 
dred cats on this confounded roof (reaches out 
and takesup a chair), There, you wretches, take 
that! (fires the chair out of the window. Frederick 
gives a fearful cry of agony.) Serves you right. 
I hope it breaks every bone in your body 
(silence, until Mr. Roylston snores). 

FREDERICK.—None of that, good uncle! 
You shall try one wakeful night, if you are not 
in love! (imitates the cats again, louder than ever.) 





*Here is a chance for a boy under the window to 
practise imitations, if the actor personating Frederick 
1s no ventriloquist. 
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Mr. Roytstow (springing out of bed).—This 
istoo much! Waiter! Landlord! Fred! 

(Frederick keeps up the noise while Mr. Royls- 

ton gropes about, picking up all the articles 
in theroom and firing them out of the window, 
finally stripping the bed and throwing the 
pillows and the bedclothes made into balls 
out after the rest.) 

Mr. Royxiston.—There! take that! and 
that! Waiter! Landlord!—(fallsover thechair)— 
Fred! I’d like to wring the necks of all the 
cats in Christendom! Shut up your heads, 
you brutes! Fred! Fred! He sleeps like a 
rock! Be quiet, you squalling beasts! Take 
that! I hope that hit some of you! If there 
is anything more detestable than a cat, it is 
two cats! Confound them! Fred! I say, 
Fred! are you deaf or dead, or what ails you? 

FREDERICK (yawning).—Did you speak, 
uncle? 

Mr. Royiston.—Speak! Did I speak? 
Don’t you hear that colony of cats carrying on 
a civil war on the roof? 

FREpERIcK.—It seems to meI did hear a 
cat! 

Mr. Royrston.—Hear a cat! Hear forty 
cats, you mean! Just listen to them. 

FREDERICK (closing his eyes, and speaking 
drowsily).—Yes; they are rather noisy. 

Mr. Roytston.—Rather noisy! rather noisy ! 
What are you made of? Fred! Fred! if the 
young jackanapes is not asleep again. Be 
quiet, you beasts! Fred! Well, if being in 
love will make a man sleep like that, I wish I 
was in love myself. Fred! Fred! There, you 
brutes! (throws out the bowl and pitcher from the 
washstand. Frederick gives two or three agonized 
yells. ) (Curtain falls.) 

SCENE II.—SICK. 

Scene—Mr. Roylston’s parlor. Curtain rises, 
discovering Mr. Roylston asleep upon a sofa. 
He wears a dressing gown, slippers and smok- 
ing cap. Frederick sits beside him with a fan, 
keeping off the flies. 

FREDERICK (yawning).—Ten o’clock! I 
wonder if Uncle Hubert wants any luncheon. 
If I wake him for it, he will be angry because 
his nap is broken; and if I don’t wake him, he 
will scold at missing his luncheon. He was 
cross enough before he was sick, but he is forty 
times worse now. Where’s Nellie? I wonder 
what she meant this morning by insisting so 
upon a doctor. (Enter Ellen.) 

Exten.—Fred (beckons him to front of stage), 
is your uncle asleep? Oh, Fred! the new 
doctor is coming, and I know my plan to win 
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your uncle’s consent to our marriage will suc- 
ceed. 


FREDERICK.—But what is your plan, Nellie ( 


darling ? 

Mr. Royuston (moving his head).— Fred! 
(fretfully.) I do think you might keep the 
flies from eating me up alive. 

FREDERICK (resuming his seat).—I thought 
(Enter Mattie. ) 


you were asleep. 
Waiting, 


Mattie (handing Ellen a card). 
if you please, miss. 

ELLEN (reading the card).—“ Dr. Sydney 
Moore.” ‘Tell the doctor to come up, Mattie. 
Marrie.— Yes, miss. (Lait Mattie.) 

ELLEN (aside).—Now to test my experiment. 

(Enter Sydney, dressed in Bloomer costume, 

and carrying a light cane.) 

FREDERICK (aside)—Who in the world is 
this? 

ELLeN.—Good morning, doctor. Uncle, here 
is Dr. Moore. 

FREDERICK (rising).—Take this chair, doctor. 

Sypney (taking the chair).—Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Royston (opening his eyes). — Eh! 
what? A woman’s voice? Who on earth are 
you, ma’am? 

Sypney.—I am Dr. Moore, sir. 

Mr. Royston (sarcastically).—Indeed! And 
pray, Doctor Moore, what do you want here? 

Sypney.—I was sent for to prescribe for an 
invalid in this house; but if I am to be in- 
sulted (rising) 

Exien.—Oh, no, doctor; Mr. Roylston has 
Pray, resume 





no such meaning, I assure you. 
your seat. 

Sypney.— Well, if you insist. 
to be the trouble, sir? 

Mr. Roytusron (roughly).—If you are a doc- 
tor, it is your business to find out. 

SypNeEy (pleasantly)—Yes, yes. Let me 
feel your pulse. (Feels pulse.) Rather fast. 
Feverish. 

Mr. Royztston.—You must be penetrating 
to find that out, with my skin like a furnace, 
and my pulse beating like a sledge-hammer 
running a race. 


Sypney.— H’m!—yes. Let me see your 


tongue. (M@r. Roylston runs it out with a 
grimace.) Yes—head hot. (Puts her hand on 
his forehead.) Your head aches, does it not? 
Mr. Royuston (more politely).—Very badly. 
(Aside.) What a cool, soft little hand! 
Sypney.—Is your throat sore? A little 
swelled (feeling his throat under the ears). Let 
me listen to your breathing. (Puts off her hat, 
kneels down, and lays her head upon Mr. Royls- 
ton’s chest. He frowns heavily at first, but gradu- | 
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ally his features assume a smiling expression, and 
he touches Sydney’s hair with his finger.) 
ELLEN (drawing Frederick to one side, and 


, . . ‘ 
, speaking aside).—Don’t you see my plan, Fred? 


? 


eee 


Sydney is an old schoolmate of mine, and, they 
say, a very good physician. 

FREDERICK.—J ust see uncle grin. 

Evien.—If he is not touching her hair! 
He yields more easily than I hoped for. 

SyDNEYy (rising).—I think there is no serious 
trouble in your lungs, but you must guard 
against more cold. 

Mr. Royxtston.—My head aches as if it 
would fly into forty pieces. 

SyDNEY (softly passing her hand over his fore- 
head}.—Does it? Poor head! I will prepare 
a lotion to bathe it that will ease you. 

Mr. Royiston (sheepishly).— Your hand does 
that. 

FREDERICK (aside to Ellen)—Can that be 
Uncle Hubert? 

Sypney.—I will also send you some powders 
to break your fever, and a liniment for your 
throat. I think in a day or two you will be 
quite well. 

Mr. Roytston.—Oh, no, indeed. You have 
no idea how sick I am. Iam afraid I shall 
have typhoid fever unless you call very often, 
and watch the symptoms very carefully. 

ELLEN (aside to Frederick).--Bravo, Sydney. 

FREDERICK (aside to Ellen).—I can scarcely 
believe my own ears! 

Sypnry.—Oh, you must not take such a 
gloomy view of the case. I can soon put you 
on your feet again. 

Mr. Royxston (groaning).—Oh! my head, 
my head! 

Sypney (to Ellen).— Will you bring some iced 
water here, miss, in a bowl, to bathe his head? 

FREDERICK.—I will get it, and bathe your 
head, uncle. 

Mr. Roy1ston (pettishly).—I wish you would 
not interfere with the la doctor, Frederick. 

Evien.—I will get the water (vit Ellen.) 

FRrEDERIcK.—I hope there is nothing serious 
the matter with my uncle, doctor? 

Sypney.—Ahem. I find some unfavorable 
symptoms, but I hope, by constant attention 
and very careful watching, to check the pro- 
gress of such symptoms. I will send in some 
medicines, with directions for use, and call 
again 

Mr. Roriston.—To-day. 

Sypney.—This afternoon. 
gentlemen, 

Born.—Good morning, ma’am. 

(Curtain falls. ) 








Good morning, 
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SCENE III.—LOVE-SICK. 
Scenz—Same as Scene 2d. Centre of stage, a 
large arm-chair facing audience. Curtain 
rises, discovering Frederick and Ellen stand- 
ing in foreground. 

ELLEN.—Nearly two weeks, Fred, since Syd- 
ney was called in to prescribe for your uncle’s 
bronchitis, and he seems just as ill as ever. 

Freperick (laughing).—I think he gets 
worse every day. 

ELiten.—Worse? I don’t think he is any 
worse. He is still able to come down here 
from his room every day; and do you notice, 
Fred, how very particular he is about his 
looks ? 

Freperick.—Notice it! Ofcourse I notice 
it. Every day he spends a full hour over his 
necktieand hair. I calculated upon his falling 
in love with Sydney as a stepping-stone for us, 
and I think my plot is working to perfection. 
You ought to know the symptoms of a love- 
sick man, Fred. 

Freperick.—I do. Uncle Hubert has them 
all—loss of appetite, sleeplessness, constant sigh- 
ing, with a preference for poetry in his reading 
and sweetmeats in his food. 

ELueN.-—I hear him coming. 

Mr. Royston (behind the scenes).—We will 
go into the parlor and finish our conversation. 

FrEDERICK.—Dr. Moore is with him. Step 
back, Nellie. We will see if our suspicions 
are correct. 

(They step to hack of stage. Enter Mr. Royls- 

ton and Sydney, not perceiving them.) 

Mr. Royiston.—As I was saying 

SypnEy.—Pray, be seated first. Remember, 
you are still an invalid. 

Mr. Royston (passing a chair).—Not until 
you are, (Sydney seats herself beside the arm- 
chair, Mr. Koylston sits im tt.) 

Sypney.—Are you feeling more comfortable 





to-day ? 

Mr. Royrston.—More comfortable? No. 
Have I not told you that I am being con- 
sumed by a fire of love that is wasting away 
my life? 

SypNEy.—Nonsense! You in love! 
you are a notorious woman hater. 

Mr. Royuston.—I was. I was once, but 
now there is not a boy in town so love-sick as I 
am. Take pity on me, Sydney; give me some 
hope, 

Sypney.—Professionally ? 

Mr. Royrston —Pshaw! Do not laugh at 
me. Already I live in a perfect fever of dread, 
lest. my nephew and my ward should discover 
my secret. They would never be done laugh- 
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ing at me. But you, Sydney—my peerless 
love—you will give me one kind word to keep 
me from despair. 

SypnEy.—What would be the use if you 
are afraid of the ridicule of your nephew and 
ward ? 

Mr. Royiston.—Oh, if I were sure of your 
love, their ridicule would not affect me. 

Sypney.—I dare not trust you. Just think; 
you have spent your whole life in abusing wo- 
men. How can I be sure your present feeling 
will be a permanent one? 

Mr. Royuston (groaning).—It will never 
leave me during my life. I see now how I am 
being punished for my former heresies. Oh, 
Sydney, Sydney, take pity upon me (falling 
upon has knees before her). I love you with all 
my heart. Be my wife and save me from 
despair. 

ELLEN (advancing)—What do I see? 
Roylston on his knees to a woman! 

FREDERICK (advancing).—Im possible! Uncle 
Hubert in love! 

Mr. Royitstron.—Laugh away! laugh away! 
I will not rise till my adorable Sydney gives 
me her answer. 

SypnEy.—Rise now, then (bashfully). Your 
petition is granted upon one condition. 

Mr. Roytston (rising).—Name it. 

SypNEy.—That you take pity upon this poor 
young man, as love-sick as yourself, and with- 
draw your objection to his marriage. 

Mr. Roytston.—It is granted (joining Frede- 
rick’s and Ellen’s hands).—Take her, Fred, and 
make her as good a husband as I intend to 
make your Aunt Sydney. (Theatrically.) Bless 
you, my children; bless you! (Takes Sydney’s 
hand and raises it to his lips.) My princess of 
doctors, you have effected a cure. 

Sypney.—How? Are you no longer love- 
sick ? 

Mr. Royrston.—I am no longer sick, but 
the happiest and most loving man in the world. 

(Curtain falls.) 


$$ 


Mr. 


Princess TROUBETSKOY has inaugurated a 
temperance movement in St. Petersburg. She 
has organized a society to establish places in 
the poorer parts of the city where tea and coffee 
can be had at cost price. 

——0t9400— 

“EMPLOYMENT s0 certainly produces cheer- 
fulness,’ says Bishop Hall, “that I have 
known a man come home in high spirits from 
a funeral because he had the management 
of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

S Lucy Graham passed up from the private 
entrance of the hctel to the second floor, 
and was going into one of the parlors, she met, 
face to face, Mr. Leon Adgate. Both stopped 
as if their feet had been set to the floor by a 

spell. 
“Miss Graham! Is it possible 
“Oh, Mr. Adgate!” There was a tone of 
relief and pleasure, as if a friend had been met 


in time of need. 

“Can I serve you in anything?” said the 
young man, seeing at a glance that Lucy was 
agitated. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she replied, moving to- 

yards an open door. Mr. Adgate followed, and 
they entered a vacant parlor. 

“We are alone here,” he said, glancing 
around the room. 

“Do you know anything about my father?’ 
asked Lucy, laying, in her eagerness, a hand on 
the young man’s arm. 

“T have not seen him for several months,” 


“But what of him? 
9) 


answered Mr. Adgate. 
Has anything happened 

They moved to a sofa, and sat down side by 
side, 

“T have been absent with my little sister 
from New York, for a good while, living with 
an aunt,’ said Lucy, the pale face, thinner, 
purer, if that were possible, and more womanly 
than when he last saw it, and her deep, soul- 
illumined eyes—-sad and tearful now—turned full 
upon him. Her voice was husky and tremu- 
lous. ‘“ My aunt died two weeks ago, and we 
have returned again to my father. I wrote 
him to meet us at the boat, but no one was 
there on our arrival. On driving to the old 
place of residence, the house was shut up. We 
then went to the store in Pearl Street, but were 
too late. It was closed. A man who came 
from an adjoining store told me that father had 
removed to Brooklyn, and was sick; but he 
could give no other information. In despair 
of reaching him to-night, I ordered the car- 
riage here. Oh, sir! if you will find the place 
of my father’s removal, so that I can get there 
to-night, you will place me under the greatest 
obligations.” 

“Put your heart at rest, so far, Miss Gra- 
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“T will 


ham,” said the young man, rising. 
find his residence in Brooklyn before I sleep.” 

And he went out from her presence hastily. 
There was a change in the young man—a 
change as pertaining to her—and Lucy, even 
in that time of excitement, fear and trouble, 
perceived it. She had looked into his large, 
strong eyes, more steadily than she had ever 
dared to look before; but she did not see in 
them what she had seen before. There ap- 
peared to be a veil of light over them, that hid 
meanings read there once as closely as we read 
sentences ina book. Singular constitution of 
the human mind! She had gone into a volun- 
tary exile from her father’s house in order to 
extinguish in Leon Adgate’s mind the senti- 
ment his eyes no longer expressed; and now 
its absence sent a quick pang through her 
heart. 

The young man was gone for more than an 
hour; then he came in with a quick step, say- 
ing, as he approached Lucy, who was sitting in 
the parlor where he had left her,— 

“T have found your father’s residence in 
Brooklyn, and have a carriage at the door to 
take you over.” 

“Tt is very kind in you.” Lucy looked up 
gratefully ; but her eyes fell almost instantly 
away from his, There was something in them 
that she did not understand. Then she asked 
in a tone of anxiety—“ How is father? Did 
you learn anything about him ?” 

*She saw a change pass over the countenance 
of Mr. Adgate, as he replied. 

“ Your father is ill, Miss Graham.” 

“Very ill?’ The face of the questioner 
blanched. 

“ Not dangerously ill, I trust.” 

“What is his disease ?” 

Mr. Adgate did not reply immediately ; but 
seeing the increasing whiteness of Lucy’s face, 
said: 

“ He had, as I learn, a light stroke of paraly- 
sis, about three weeks ago, from which he is 
recovering very slowly.” 

“My poor father!” exclaimed Lucy, in the 
bitter anguish and self-rebuke of the moment; 
“why did I ever leave you? Oh, sir! take 
me to him as quickly as possible.” 

“A carriage is at the door,” replied Mr. 
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Adgate. “We will reach your father’s house 
as quickly as horses can take us.” 

Lucy’s trunks were removed to the vehicle, 
and then she and Ella entered, with Mr. Ad- 
gate, and were driven rapidly away. 

Not a word was spoken by either Lucy or the 
young man during that long ride. In parting 
with him at the door of her father’s residence— 


a small house, not much over half the size of < 


the one from which he had removed in New 
York—Lucy said, as she gave him her hand,— 

“T shall never forget this kindness.” 

Mr. Adgate made an eflort to reply; but 
whatever were the words on his lips, they 
failed to come forth into utterance. He merely 
bowed in a respectful, almost deferential man- 
ner, and turned away. 

Coming out from a small parlor into the 
narrow passage, Lotty advanced to meet 
Lucy, with an expression of surprise on her 
face. 

“Why, Lucy! and Ella!” she said, first kiss- 
ing one and then the other. “This is, indeed, 
unexpected.” 

“ How is father?” asked Lucy in a quivering 
voice. 

“Very sick. 
replied Lotty. 

Lucy sat down, trembling in every limb. A 
nervous chill had supervened on a state of long- 
continued excitement. Lotty took off her bon- 
net and cloak, saying, as she did so, “ Why, 


But he’s better than he was,” 
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what ails you ? you’re shivering all over, Lucy. | 


Come to the grate and warm yourself, Is it so 


cold out ?” 


“ What is the matter with him, sister? How 2 


long has he been sick?” Lucy was thinking 
only of her father. 

“Tt is three weeks since it happened 

“What?” interrogated Lucy, interrupting 
her sister. 

“Since he had the fit.” 

“What?” 

“The fit of apoplexy.” 

“T heard it was paralysis,” said Lucy. 

“Tt was apoplexy at first, but is paralysis of 
one side now. We didn’t think he would live, 
for some hours; but the doctors brought him 
up. Oh, dear! what a time I have had!” 

“What occasioned the attack ?” asked Lucy. 

“He got very angry at a man who came to 
see him about something unpleasant. I don’t 
know what it was. Yet he sent word to the 
man, a bad-looking fellow, that he must ex- 
cuse him. No excuse would be taken, how- 
ever; the brutal wretch passed by the servant 
at the door, and thrust himself into the parlor, 
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where I was sitting with father, whose face be- 
came almost black with anger. 

“Go! he said, in much excitement, waving 
a hand towards the door; ‘I will have no com- 
munication with you. Go!’ 

“ But the man stood still a few steps inside 
of the door, looking at father in a way that 
made me shudder. I never saw just such a 
look: it was so evil, so threatening, and so full 
of power. 

“¢Qeave this house instantly!’ said father, 
but in a voice that wavered a little. The man, 
instead of retiring, advanced into the room. 

“¢T would like to see you alone for a few 
minutes, Mr. Graham,’ he said, not roughly, 
but in an even, quiet voice, yet in a tone that 
indicated a fixed resolution. Father answered 
with increasing excitement, and, as it struck 
me at the moment, in a confused way, as if he 
were losing all command of himself— 

“¢T will not see you alone! Off with you, 
this instant! Off I say, or I will shoot you 
down as I would shoot a dog!’ and he put his 
hand in his bosom as if for some weapon, and 
coming towards the man in a threatening way, 
swore at him horribly. But the man only fixed 
his eyes, that glittered like polished steel, upon 
father’s face, and stood before him as immovable 
as an iron statue. Then I noticed something 
like a start, or slight spasm, in father. He 
turned his head, once or twice, in a strange 
way. I felt that something was wrong, and, 
going across the room, for I had shrunk away, 
frightened at the scene, into a distant corner, 
took hold of his arm and drew him towards the 
sofa. He did not resist, but moved in a heavy, 
passive way, and sat down. On looking into 
his face, I saw that it was almost purple. He 
leaned on one side and then fell over, with his 
head on the sofa pillow, like a person overcome 
with sleep, shut his eyes, and breathed heavily. 
I was frightened, and shook him violently. He 
aroused, looked around in a half-stupid man- 
ner, and then fell back again sound asleep. 

“Tn my alarm, I turned to the man, and saw 
by the expression of his face that my fears in 
regard to my father were not idle. 

“¢You’d better send for a doctor, miss,’ he 
said, ‘ with as little delay as possible,’ and in a 
hurried way. 

“A physician lives next door, and I ran in 
for him myself. When he saw father, he looked 
alarmed, and questioned me as to the exciting 
cause in a hurried manner. He tried to arouse 
him, and succeeded partially, so that he walked, 
with assistance, up stairs, and was placed in 
bed; but he fell off again into total insensibility. 
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The doctor bled him largely, bathed his head 
in ice water, and gave him medicine. It was 
apoplexy. On the next day, the doctor thought 
him out of danger, but said his recovery would 
be slow, as there were indications of paralysis 
of one side. Unhappily, paralysis followed, 
and he has been Jow and almost helpless ever 
since.” 

“ Why didn’t you write to me?” asked Lucy. 

“Oh! well, I don’t know. It never occurred 
to me,” said Lotty. 

“ Never occurred to you?” 

“Tt’s a fact. You’re not like any of us, 
anyhow; don’t seem to have any part or lot 
with us. You went off two or three years ago, 
and stayed away as if for good and all. I, for 
one, never looked to see you in New York 
again.” 

Lucy sighed heavily, but did not answer. 
She felt rebuked, and derelict as to duty, at 
least so far as one member of the family was 
concerned. 

“Can I see father?” she asked. 

“ He’s asleep now, and I don’t think it would 
be right to awaken him. He’s weak, and every- 
thing agitates him.” 

“Oh, no, don’t disturb him. Morning will 
be the best time,” said Lucy. Then looking 
at her little sister, who stood leaning against 
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her, she added—“ Ella is tired, and wants to go | 


to bed. -After she’s asleep we can talk again. 
I have a great deal to ask about.” 

Lotty took them up to one of the chambers, 
all three walking noiselessly past the room in 
which their sick father lay. After Ella was 
in bed, Lucy returned to the parlor, where her 
sister sat waiting for her. 

“Now tell me, Lotty, what is the meaning of 
this removal from New York, and change in 
father’s way of living?” she said. “ Has any- 
thing gone seriously wrong with him ?” 

“T don’t know whether there has or not, but 
he hasn’t been like himself for two years past. 
I’m afraid he’s lost a great deal of money in 
some way ; but he’s never said so. I used often 
to hear him walking the floor of his room long 
after midnight; and it made me so nervous I 
couldn’t sleep. Weeks have passed without 
his speaking a word to any soul in the house. 
He didn’t eat nor sleep, it seemed to me. After 
Pauline went off, it was worse.” 

“What of Pauline?” asked Lucy, interrupt- 
ing her sister. “Where is she?” 

“Dear knows!” 

“Why, Lotty! 
husband again ?” 


“Oh, dear, no! I think she fairly hated 
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him. It was shocking to hear the wey in 
which she talked about him.” 

“ And you don’t know where she is?” 

Lotty shook her head, looking grave, mys- 
terious, and hard of countenance. 

“Oh, that is dreadful! dreadful !” exclaimed 
Lucy, in a distressed manner. 

“And disgraceful. She’s disgraced us all! 
I can hardly hold up my head in the street. 
Everybody has cut us.” 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, burst 
into tears, and wept bitterly for some time. 

“ How long since Pauline went away ?” she 
asked at length, in a sad, trembling voice. 

“ About a year.” 

“And you’ve heard nothing of her since?” 

“T have not.” 

“Under what circumstances did she leave?” 

“We were at Newport a year ago last sum- 
mer, and she got very intimate with a hand- 
some young Cuban, so much so as to occasion 
remark, One morning I missed her at the 
breakfast-table, and on going to her room a 
while afterwards, found it unoccupied. Her 
trunks were gone! I called the chambermaid, 
and received from her the intelligence that 
Pauline’s baggage had been taken by her order, 
on the night before, to the landing, and sent to 
New York by the boat that came down from 
Fall River. On further inquiry, I learned 


’ that a gentleman accompanied her into the 


boat. The Cuban was missing. On referring 
to the hotel register, I saw his departure noted 


’ under date of the preceding day. 


Didn’t she go back to her , 


“Soon the matter was in every mouth, and I 
was beset with questions, hints, inferences and 
mortifying insinuations on all sides. In the 
next boat I came back to New York, and told 
father of what had happened. It seemed as if 
it would kill him. From the little we could 
learn, it was clear to us that Pauline went off 
with the Cuban. No trace of them in New 
York was discovered, and our conclusion was, 
that they hurried on South by the earliest train. 
Since that time no word of her has reached us. 
She may be dead; and it were better so.” 

Lucy’s thin, colorless face was so grief- 
stricken, as she sat, with eyes partly uplifted, 
as though her heart were asking strength of 
the Strong to bear this terrible affliction, that 
Lotty was touched by a feeling of pity. 

“My poor, unhappy sister!” sighed Lucy. 
“Lost! lost! and J knew it not. Why did you 
not write tome? Why did father not write?” 

“T presumed that father had written,” said 
Lotty. 

“Never a word of the sad story reached me.” 
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“ Aunt Helen must have known of it.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“T am almost sure of it. 
wrote to her. But how is Aunt Helen?” 

“Don’t you know ?” Lucy’s white lips quiv- 
ered as the question came through them in a 
husky whisper. 

“Know what?” asked Lotty. 

“ Aunt Helen is dead!” 

“Why, Lucy !” 

“T wrote to father when she died; and then 
wrote to him that Ella and I were coming, and 
would arrive to-day.” 

“Father hasn’t seen a letter since he was ill. 
There’s a pile of them lying in his secretary.” 

“ And mine among the rest, no doubt,” said 
Lucy, sighing deeply. 

“Aunt Helen dead!” 
grief than surprise in Lotty’s voice. 
you’ve come back to stay ?” 

me Neas” 

“Ym sorry. There’s not much to live for 
here! we're all broken up. Oh, dear! it’s 
wretched! wretched! Hark! wasn’t that the 
bell ?” 

Both listened in silence. Presently the step 
of aservant was heard in the passage. The 
street door was opened; the tread of a man 


There was less of 
“And 


sounded in the vestibule, and a man’s voice ‘ 
The servant made , 


asked for Mr. Graham. 
some reply, which did not appear satisfactory ; 
then she came back to the parlor door, and 
said to Lotty—“ A gentleman wants to see your 
father.” 

“Tell him,” replied Lotty, “that father is 
too ill to be seen by any one; and ask him to 
leave his name.” 

But the caller said his business was impera- 
tive, and passing the girl, advanced along the 
passage as far as the parlor door, and stood 
there, looking in upon the startled inmates. 
Lucy knew him ata glance. It was the man 
Blake, with whom she had once before come 
in baffling contact. And Lotty knew him also 
but too well. She shrunk back, overcome by 
a vague terror; but Lucy advanced a step, her 


T think father 
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slender form drawn up to its full stature, her ; 


eyes growing suddenly intense and stern, her 
lips shut tightly together. 

“T have important business with Mr. Gra- 
ham,” said Mr. Blake, putting on a respectful 
air, “and this must be my apology for an un- 
seemly intrusion.” 

“Did not the servant tell you that he was 
too ill to be seen?” said Lucy, fixing her eyes 
upon him with as severe an expression as she 
could assume, 
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“Will you take him this letter?’ The 
man’s assured manner was leaving him. He 


drew a letter from his pocket and reached it 
towards Lucy. “I will wait until he reads it. 
I think he will then deem my errand of suffi- 
cient importance to see me.” 

But Lucy did not lift a hand to touch the 
letter. 

“My father is not ina condition to receive 
any communication, and least of all, sir, from 
you.” 

“Take care what you say!’ The man’s 
voice was low, penetrating, cruel, and pervaded 
by a consciousness of power. It made Lotty 
shudder with a sense of danger. But Lucy 
felt brave, as standing between her father and 
one who was approaching to do him harm, In 
her purity, truth, and innocence was her 
strength. 

“T will not fear what man can do unto me.” 
The sentence came into her thought and gave 
her courage. .“God is my refuge—a present 
help in time of trouble.’ These words also 
flowed into her mind, and were breathed 
silently from her lips. She kept her eyes 
steadily on the evil eyes of Blake, until they 
fell beneath them, as she had seen them fall 
once before. 

“From what I have seen, and what I have 
learned,” she said, speaking calmly, “it is 
plain to me that you are in possession of some 
secret, by which you have been able to extort 
money from my father; and, I fear, to a large 
amount.” 

Blake started and flushed. Lucy continued : 
“Your last visit was attended by most disas- 
trous consequences, as you are no donbt aware. 
You failed to gain what you desired on that oc- 
casion, and you will fail now. One thing is 
clear—you are in my father’s power; I saw 
that in our interview more than three years 
ago—and I see it now in your face. There is 
a fatal secret held between you, and he has had 
most to lose—or believed that he had. But 
take care, sir! The end of your persecutions 
hascome. I warn you, now, that I shall take 
the responsibility of handing you over to the 
police, if you approach my father again. Iam 
a weak girl, but strong to do the right when I 
see the right—and the way is plain before me 
now.” 

The man looked, for some moments, con- 
founded by such an unexpected assumption on 
the part of a slender girl. Before he could 
collect himself to reply, Lucy added, waving 
her hand towards the door—“And now, sir, 
retire, if you please. It will serve you nothing 
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to remain; and there are consequences to 
yourself that it may be simple prudence to 
consider.” 

There was no undue excitement—no tremu- 
lousness of yoice—nothing of the heroic action ; 
but a calm resoluteness of tone and manner, 
that so impressed Blake with the truth of her 
utterances, that he could not get back an as- 
sured exterior. But hestill lingered and tried 
to remonstrate. 

“Ttisinvain,sir! Go!’ Lucy coldly waved 
her hand. But he did not stir from his posi- 
tion. 

“Lotty, ring the bell,” said Lucy, turning to 
her sister. Her voice was not in the least dis- 
turbed. 

The bell’s loud, quick jingling, was heard 
almost as soon as the words passed Lucy’s lips. 

The man moved back a step. Lucy, with 
strongly knit brows, kept her gaze on him. 

“Send in next door for the doctor,” she said, 
addressing her sister, but still) holding the 
man’s eyes as if he were a wild beast only to 
be controlled by human eyes. A door was 
heard to open and shut in the basement; the 
quick ascent of feet sounded on the stairs. 
Then a servant stood in the parlor door. 

“Go in for the doctor, and if he is not at 
home, tell Edward to come immediately,” said 
Lotty, with much excitement of manner. 

As the girl passed from the street door, Blake 
went out hastily. His parting glance at Lucy 
was a gleam of such dire malignity, that it sent 
a shiver along her nerves. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

“What do you know of that man?” asked 
Lotty with evident surprise, on returning to 
Lucy, after calling back the servant whom she 
had sent in for the doctor. She found her 
sister reclining rather than sitting on the sofa, 
where she had sunk down, on Blake’s with- 
uk and trembling as a frightened 
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child. 
“Tas he been many times to see father since 
I went away ?” 
“T don’t know,” replied Lotty. 
“You've seen him before?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
“Tlow often?” 
“Once in a long while.” 
“How many times since I went away ?” 
“Vive or six times, maybe.” 
“ Always at the house?” 
ea” 


“What effect did his visits produce on 
father ?”” 
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“He was not just like himself for a good 
while afterwards, I never suspected that the 
man was trying to extort money, until you 


charged it upon him. But it’s plain as day- 
light, now. What do you know about him, 
Lucy? You haven’t answered my question, 


From what you said to him, it is plain that 
you have met him ere this, two or three times,” 
“He called before I went away,” replied 
Lucy, “and I noticed that his visits left father 
in a state of such painful agitation and distress 
of mind, that concealment was impossible, 
Once he came when father was in bed with a 
sick headache, and insisted, as he did just now, 
on seeing or communicating with him. I went 
down into the office in which he had intruded 
himself, and baffled him as I did just now.” 

“You are a brave girl, Lucy,” said her sister, 
looking at her with a new estimate of her char- 
acter. “Ah, it might have been better for us 
all if you’d remained at home.” 

She said it with a sigh, and then stood silent, 
her face veiled in sad abstraction of thought. 
She was gazing back over a waste of years, in 
which scarcely a palm tree or upspringing 
fountain was seen. 

How like a sharp sword thrust into the heart 
of Lucy, was that mournfully uttered sentence 
of Lotty—“It might have been better for us 
all if you’d remained at home.” She had left 
the post of duty; shrinking away in conscious 
weakness—and yet in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
for Lotty’s sake. She felt too weak to remain, 
and meet those love-lit eyes that looked away 
down, deeper and deeper, into her uplifting 
and unveiling heart every time she encoun- 
tered them, and so had turned aside and gone 
out of her way, instead of walking steadily on- 
ward, trusting to God and the right. She felt 
now, as she stood amid these household wrecks, 
with her sister’s rebuking utterance—not meant 
to rebuke—sounding sternly in her ears, that 
for some of the evils which had fallen on their 
house—perhaps most of them—she was re- 
sponsible. The impression filled her soul 
with an anguish too bitter for tears. 

“T should not have gone away,” she mur- 
mured, as if seeking relief in utterance; “but 
it seemed right and best then. Oh, how weak 
and blind we are! How weak, and selfish, and 
blind !” 

She arose with hands clasped tightly across 
her bosom, stood for a few moments and then 
said—“ Father was sleeping when I came in?” 

“Yes,” replied Lotty. 

“Ts any one with him ?” 

“A nurse.” 
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“He will not be disturbed if I go in softly ? 
I feel as if I must see him to-night.” 

“T don’t know about it,” answered Lotty. 
“The nurse is a queer woman, and has things 
all her own way. I’ve tried to put her down 
once or twice. But it’s no use, for the doctor 
sustains her in everything. If I had my will 
of her, I’d send her out of the house in less 
than twenty-four hours.” 

“What objection can she have to my going 
in silently, and just looking at father? I won’t 
disturb him.” 

“No reasonable objections. 
your upstarts in power, and likes to show her 
authority,” said Lotty. 

“Will you ask her to see me in my room ? 
I am going up there now.” 

“Yes; though ten to one if she puts herself 
out so much.” 

“Tell her,” said Luey, “who I am; and that 
I have just arrived. She will not refuse to 
come, I am sure.” ; 

Lucy went up the room in which Ella was 
sleeping. In a few minutes there was a gentle 
knock on the door. She opened it, and met 
the face of a woman past middle age, who said, 
in a mild, respectful way, and in a tone of 
interest—“ Are you Miss Lucy Graham ?” 

“T am,” replied Lucy, and, stepping back, 
made a sign for the woman to enter. 

She came in, and sat down in the chair to 
which Lucy pointed her, not taking her eyes 
a moment from her face. 

“How is my father?” said Lucy. 

“There are signs of improvement,” replied 
the woman. “But his recovery, so far, has 
been very slow.” 

“ What hope does the doctor give?” 

“Not a great deal. Paralysis of one side 
followed soon after the apoplectic attack; at 
your father’s age, only a partial restoration is 
to be hoped for, at best.” 

“My poor father!” sobbed Lucy, in a chok- 
ing voice. 

The woman sat silent, until the convulsed 


eee ~ 


movements that ran about the lips and over « 


the face of Lucy had given place to a calm, 
but sad expression, and then said—“TI answer 
plainly, as best. No good can arise from con- 
cealment here. I am glad you have come 
home. Your father asks for you, or pro- 
nounces your name, many times every day.” 

Tears gushed from Lucy’s eyes and ran over 
her cheeks. She clasped her hands, wrung 
them together, and almost writhed her body, 
under the strong pressure of her feelings. 

“Ts he sleeping ?””’ she asked. 
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“ Yes.” 

“Will it disturb him if I go into his room 
very softly? I feel as if I must seem him to- 
night.” 

The woman arose at once, saying—“ It will 
not disturb him, I think. Come, only control 
yourself; for if he should get awake and see 
you, he will become so excited, I fear, as to lie 
sleepless all night.” 

The nurse went from the room, and Lucy 
followed with noiseless footsteps, along the pas- 
sage, crossing it, and going into the chamber 
at the further end. The apartment was dimly 
lighted; but the nurse moved silently to the 


( shaded gas bracket, and turned the key slowly, 
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until all objects grew distinct. But only one 
object was visible to the eye of Lucy, and that 
was the shrunken face of her father, lying cold 
and waxen, like the face of a corpse, on the 
white pillow against which it was resting. She 
saw it only for an instant, distinctly ; the rain- 
ing tears fast falling in large beads over her 
cheeks obscured, in the next moment of time, 
her vision. She stood only for a little while, 
and then retired from the bed as noiselessly as 
she had approached, the rain of tears unabated, 
and left the chamber, the nurse parting with 
her at the door, and whispering—“In the 
morning you shall see him awake.” 

And morning came, after a long night of 
wakefulness and weeping. Lucy was up and 
dressed by daylight; but over an hour elapsed 
before she heard a sound in her father’s room; 
and nearly another hour intervened before the 
nurse deemed it right for her to see him. After 
the morning meal, she sat for what seemed to 
her a long while in a nervous expectancy for 
the nurse to come down and say that the time 
had come. The woman appeared at last. 

“ Now, miss,” she said, adding, as she saw 
the pale, disturbed condition of Lucy, “you 
must compose yourself. Don’t let him see 
anything like agitation in your manner.” 

“Doeshe know that Iam here?” asked Lucy. 

“Yes, Ihave told him.” 

“What did he say?” Lucy, who had com- 
menced moving towards the door of the room, 
stood still, and looked eagerly into the woman’s 
face. 

“He said just two words—‘ Thank God!” 
replied the nurse. 

“Thank God!” Lucy clasped her hands 
and raised her eyes far upward as she echoed 
the words, then sobbed—“ Oh, my father!” 

“T said you must be calm, my dear young 
lady!” The nurse laid her hand upon Lucy’s 
arm. 








“T will be calm. 
the signs of agitation passed from her counte- 
nance like clouds from a brightening sky. 

And so she moved out into the hall, up the 
stairway, and along the passage above to her 
father’s chamber, with steady steps, and a face 
on which love, tenderness, and angelic tran- 
quillity were written. Opening the door, she 2 
went in, crossing the room with quicker steps, 
to the bed on which her father was lying, in 
such ghastly whiteness of visage that the sight 
struck like a cold wind over her heart. She 
bent down and kissed his lips, cheeks, and 
forehead, with an ardor but half repressed, ( 
murmuring, in a tone of irrepressible tender- 
ness—“ Dear, dear, dear father !” 

“Oh, Lucy!” It was all the feebly compli- 
ant lips said. But a whole volume of suffering 
and rebuke, blending with love and hope, was 
in this brief and simple utterance. His eyes, 
as they fixed themselves on her face, had even 
fuller meanings; and Lucy read them with a 
heart suffused with tears. A stricken man was 
before her—stricken in his prime, and so pros- 
trate that conscious weakness had succeeded to 
self-reliant strength—a stricken man as to mind 
and body; only feeling left in full activity— 
nay, intensified ; and he was her father !—her 
father, from whom, for most of her life, she 
had stood afar off as an alien and stranger. 
Now, in his helplessness, he looked up to her 
in appealing hope, and she felt oppressed by ) 
the burden of love and pity that lay upon her 
boson. 

“T shall never leave you again, my father! 
never, never !” 

And his lips, taking speech slowly and in- 
distinctly, gave the words—“ Thank God!” 

She sat down beside him, one hand laid softly 
on his forehead, and the other clasping a hand 
that stole out feebly towards her from beneath 
the covering, and looked down tenderly and 
lovingly upon his face, while he looked up 
into her eyes, with sorrow, hope, love and joy 
Then his eyes closed partly, 
and his lips moved. Lucy bent her ear to 
listen, and caught the whispered words— 
“Thank God !” 

“Yes, thank God that I am with you again,” 
Lucy whispered back; “again and always— 
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filling his own. 


always, father.” 

Mr. Graham lay still for some time, then 
looked up suddenly, and with a glance of « 
fear. 

“Oh, you are there!” came in confused 
utterance from his heavy tongue. “I thought 
it might be a dream.” 
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“No dream, father. All is real. I am 
here.” 

“You'll go away ?” His mind was not steady, 

“No—no—no! Never again, father—never 
again,” Lucy answered in an assuring voice. 
“T’ve come home to stay—to stay with yon, to 
care for you and to love you.” And her tips 
were again laid to his lips, cheeks and fore- 
head, with that loving warmth we see in a 
young mother kissing her rosy infant. This 
assurance gave him confidence. A feeble smile 
played around his mouth, and he answered 
back, in difficult speech. 

“Tt’s so long—so Jong! Thank God!” 

This repeated utterance of thanks to God 
touched the feelings of Lucy. She saw in it 
the prostrate, weak, helpless human heart, shorn 
of pride and self-reliance, turning in childlike 
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, acknowledgment to God as the giver of good. 


It was, to her, an intimation that a new life 
was beginning to stir, feebly, in his soul. 
Never, in any instance, during the few years 
she spent at home, had she noted in her father’s 
words or conduct any acknowledgment of the 
Divine Being, beyond an occasional attendance 
at church with her and Ella. Of the servicer, 
into which he entered only formally, and of 
the sermons, he rarely spoke, unless the subject 
was introduced, and then his remarks were 
usually criticisms on style and manner. He 
had been too proud and self-conscious of power 
to submit himself to God, or feel any depend- 
ence upon him. 

But now, stricken down and helpless, for 
this blessing of a child’s return home he could 
only say—* Thank God! thank God !” 

As Lucy thought of this, and entered, by 
perception, into the state from which it flowed, 
her heart trembled in a new and better hope 
for her father. 

“Out of the depth and darkness, he is crying 
unto the Lord,” she said, “and the Lord will 
hear his voice.” 

During all of that day, Lucy was absent only 
a few times from the bedside of her father, and 
then he was uneasy till she came back ; his face 
lighting up on her re-appearance, more like 
the face of a child than that of a man. It was 
painfully apparent to Lucy that mind, as well 
as body, had suffered fearfully ; that her father 
was shorn of the pride of manhood, and might 
remain feeble, almost helpless and wholly de-' 
pendent, through life. This conviction, as it 
crept into her mind, started the question as to 
his real worldly condition, which, it was too 
apparent, was far from being what it was three 
years before. On this subject she did not long 
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remain in doubt. 
at home, Mr. Graham’s lawyer came over, in 


. . . . \ 
company with his partner, to see him, if he , 


were in any condition to talk about business. 
But on consultation with Lucy and her 


ees eee 


On the day after her arrival ( 


y 


sister, it was seen to be useless, and might be ( 


hurtful, to approach him with any disturbing > 
questions. After this was decided, the lawyer, ¢ 


with considerable apparent reluctance, said— 
“T have unpleasant news to communicate, but 
it cannot be withheld from you. The condition 
of your father’s business is such that suspension 
and assignment are inevitable. To-day the 
house will stop payment, and in a few days all 
the property will go into the hands of the 
assignees.” 

“ How will the business settle?” asked Lucy, 
with a calmness that strongly contrasted with 
Lotty’s tearful distress. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Badly, I fear,’ was his answer. “In fact, 
so far as J have examined the exhibit which 
has been made out, the assets will not pay off 
the claims.” 

Lucy’s cheeks paled, and a shiver ran through 
her frame. She saw, as by a vivid flash of 
thought, a wild desert lying right before them— 
a wild, dreary, verdureless desert, over which 
her father’s halting, feeble steps must go, with 


only her weak arm for him to lean upon, And >? 


how was she to stand up in sufficient strength 
to sustain him? For a moment or two she felt 
appalled; then a silent prayer for confidence 
and strength went up, and her spirit grew 
composed. 

“Ts it so bad as that?” she asked, trying to 
put on a calm exterior. 

“Even so bad, we are sorry to sa¥,” replied 
the lawyer. 

After a moment of silence, he added— 
“There’s been something wrong in your fa- 
ther’s individual affairs. During the past four 
or five years, he has drawn out large sums of 
money, thus exhausting the resources of his 
business, and making loans necessary, which 
for a year or two have been obtained too often 
at large rates of interest. His mind, during a 
greater part of this time, has been unsettled. 
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He has not given that intelligent direction of § 


his thoughts to business for which he was so 
remarkable. Once he never ventured upon 
any strictly speculative operations; but, in the 
last two years, he has shown an eagerness for 
large returns in business that has led him 
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away from safe dealing, and involved the house | 


in serious losses. 
singular change in your father’s conduct?” 


Can you account for this ? 
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Lucy thought, hurriedly, for several minutes, 
and then, looking towards her father’s legal ad- 
viser, said—“ Have you no suspicions ?” 

“ None,” he answered. ; 

She sat, for several minutes longer, with her 
eyes upon the floor, trying to see clearly what 
was best to do. Then she related, with minute- 
ness of detail, the circumstances of Blake’s 
visits, and their effects upon her father. The 
real cause of his apoplectic fit was not before 
known, except very vaguely, beyond the family. 

“Oh, why did he not tell me of this long and 
long ago!” exclaimed the lawyer, starting to 
his feet in great excitement, as Lucy ceased 
speaking, and moving about the room in an 
agitated manner. 

“And the wretch was here last night?” he 
said, pausing before Lucy. 

“Yes, as I have told you.” 

The lawyer sat down again, with sternly knit 
brows. 

“You said his name was Blake?” 

“Yes, and he’s a policeman, or was when I 
first saw him.” 

The lawyer noted down the name. 

“Have you no clue to his influence over 
your father ?” 

“None; I tried once to get father’s confi- 
dence, but without success.” 

“T think,” said Lotty, “that the man was 
once in father’s employment as a porter, or 
something of the kind.” 

“Oh, Tom Blake!” ejaculated the partner of 
Mr. Graham. “Now I understand who he is. 
A bad fellow; he was employed by Mr. Gra- 
ham out of gratitude for a service rendered 
him when a boy; but he never gave satisfaction. 
I believe he robbed us more than once; but 
Mr. Graham wouldn’t admit anything of the 
kind, and twice, to my knowledge, charged un- 
accountable deficiencies in the cash to himself, 
in order to quiet the stir that was made about 
it in the counting-room. I always had a sus- 
picion that he was concerned in a robbery that 
occurred next door to us. The store showed 
no sign of having been entered, except through 
the scuttle. I talked the matter over with our 
neighbor a good deal, and we half suspected 
Blake. I hinted as much to Mr. Graham, but 
he grew almost indignant at the suggestion. 

“In a few days, the stolen goods, watches 
and jewelry were returned, with a note con- 
fessing the robbery, and assigning spasms of 
conscience as a reason for making restitution. 
Our neighbor showed me this note, and we ex- 
amined the writing together very minutely; I 
knew that of Blake, but a single glance satisfied 
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hand was strangely familiar. I noticed, in 
this connection, that the forefinger of Blake’s 
hand was cut. He had injured it severely 
by a blow from a hatchet, in nailing up a 
box. 

While thinking over the matter, a few days 
after the stolen goods were returned, a thought 
flashed suddenly on my mind. I laid down 
my pen, and going in next door, asked to see 
the note in question. My eyes were open; I 
recognized every letter and word. The writing 
was Mr. Graham’s. Blake, as I remember him 
to have said on his first coming into our store, 
had saved the life of Mr. Graham and his 
sister, when they were children; and I believed 
that from gratitude for this great service, he 
had placed himself between a criminal and 
punishment. 
was sent away, and two or three years passed 
without my seeing him. But within the last 
four or five years he has called to see Mr. 
Graham several times; and I noticed that the 
visits always left him in a disturbed and irri- 
table state of mind.” 

“T see it all,” said the lawyer, drawing a 
deep breath, and speaking in a tone of commis- 
seration. “My poor, unhappy friend! Why 
did he not come to me with this thing?” 

“There he is now!” suddenly exclaimed 
Lucy, glancing from the window through the 
venetian shutters. 

“Where ?” 

The lawyer and his companion started to 
their feet. 

“Yes, that is the man,” said the partner of 
Mr. Graham. 

Blake was walking slowly on the other side, 
now and then partly turning his head to look 
across the street. At the corner, which was 
close by, he stood still, and looked directly at 
the house. 

His manner had in it signs of irresolution. 
After standing a few moments, he came slowly 
back again. 

“Ts there a police-station at hand?” asked 
the lawyer, speaking to Lucy and her sister. 

But they did not know. 

“Ts there an exit by the rear of your house ?” 
he next inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Lotty. 

“Then | will pass out, and secure the man’s 


arrest. Do you keep him in view,” addressing 


the partner of Mr. Graham, “and if he passes | 


round either of the corners, follow him quickly. 
Should he come here, conceal yourself, and let 
the young ladies detain him.” 


Lee 


Very soon afterwards the man ( 
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me that he was not the writer; and yet the (| The lawyer then withdrew. Blake, after 


reaching the next corner, remained there for 
several minutes. Then he crossed over and 
walked down along the side of the street on 
which Mr. Graham’s house stood. In front of 
it, he paused a little while, then came up the 
steps, but went down again without ringing the 
bell. On the pavement he stood for a few mo- 
ments, and then, as if a wavering purpose had 
suddenly gained decisive strength, returned 
with a quick movement to the door and pulled 
the bell. 

At this instant of time, two policemen ap- 
peared, and, advancing up the steps, arrested 
him, ‘There was a momentary appearance of 
strife, but no actual resistance. As he went 
down the steps with a policeman grasping each 
arm, Lucy saw his face. 

It was neither bold nor defiant; but had a look 
of surprise and alarm. 


(To be continued.) 


PURITY OF CHARACTER. 


VER the beauty of the plum and apricot 

there grows a bloom and beauty more ex- 
quisite than the fruit itself—a soft, delicate 
flush that overspreads its blushing cheek. 
Now if you strike your hand over that, and it 
is once gone, it is gone forever, for it never 
grows but once. The flower that hangs in 
the morning, impearled with due—arrayed 
with jewels—once shake it, so that the beads 
roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it 
as you please, yet it can never be made again 
what it was when the dew fell slightly on it 
from heaven! On a frosty morning you may 
see the panes of glass covered with landscapes, 
mountains, lakes, and trees, blended with a 
beautiful, fantastic picture. Now lay your 
hard upon the glass, and by the scratch of 
your finger, or by the warmth of the palm, 
all the delicate tracery will be obliterated. 
So there is in youth a beauty and purity of 
character, which, when once touched and 
defiled, can never be restored—a fringe more 
delicate than frost-work, and which, when 
torn and broken, will never be re-embroidered. 
When a young man leaves his father’s house, 
with the blessings of his mother’s tears still 
wet upon his forehead, if he once loses that 
early purity of character, it isa loss that he 
can never make whole again. Such is the 
consequence of crime. Its effect cannot be 
eradicated ; it can only be forgiven. 
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ALICE BENHAM’S NEIGHBORLY VISIT. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 
OW much good we may do with a little ( and she returned to her desolate home, she 
effort, if we only think of it and desire } seemed to fall into a state of depression and 


it, an incident related to me by a poor school- 
teacher will happily illustrate. 

Alice Benham—that was her name—was 
teaching ina small country village. She had to 
be very careful in her expenses, tomake the little 
pittance she received meet all her necessary 
wants. She had fine tastes, but these she could 
not gratify, like many another held in the 
clutches of poverty. She had deep sympa- 
thies, too. Many a time her heart was pained 
by the suffering she could not relieve. Often 
it was her time that she would have given 
gladly when it could not be spared from her 
efforts to gain her daily bread. So, in this way, 
she was bound, with all the suffering around 
her striking on her bare’ heart. 

One morning she went out to buy a half yard 
of linen for some collars. She could not in- 
dulge in the luxury of lace, which all women 
love—real lace—and she would not wear a sham. 
She looked very neat in her plain linen collars, 
and she was resigned and content, keeping her 
finer taste in abeyance. She wasshown two pieces 
of linen by the clerk; a half yard of one would 
cost a dime less than a half yard of the other. 
There seemed to be very little difference in the 
quality of the two—not enough to be noticeable, 
she thought. After hesitating a little, she took 
the cheaper. “I shall have a dime in my 
pocket then,” she thought, “and I may want it 
for something before I get any more.” It was 
her last quarter she was debating upon, or, ra- 
ther, her last thirty cents. 

Opposite her boarding place a young woman 
lived who had been unfortunate. Not that this 
is rare, but her case has something to do with 
mystory. The young woman—Mary Nelson— 
had come to the village a few months before, 
with a husband and a little girl about ten 
months old. They had hired the small house 
she occupied. Her husband had plenty of 
work—he was a carpenter—and they seemed 
very happy. 

About a month before the morning on which 
our schoolmistress went out to buy her linen, 
this young mechanic was killed by a fall from 
a building. The sudden shock almost bereft 
the young wife of reason. After he was buried, 


discouragement. Alice, our schoolmistress, gave 
her all the time she could spare to cheer her 
loneliness, and tried to encourage her to hope 
for more happiness in the future, and to make 
efforts in the present. She had obtained a 
sewing machine through the kindness of some 
friends, and the neighbors gave her employ- 
ment ; but sometimes the weight upon her spirits 
was so heavy she could not work, and she 
would lie down on the lounge in her little sit- 
ting-room for days together, only rousing her- 
self when it was absolutely necessary. Alice 
knew that these moods would wear off after a 
while, but she also felt that the poor woman 
was doing herself an injury by indulging them 
so long, and she tried to assist her all she could 
to rise from them. 

On the evening after her purchase, she went 
out to see her friend. She had put her child 
to sleep, and was lying upon the lounge, the 
very picture of despondency. Alice sat down 
by her, and took her hand. It was hot, and 
she complained of a feeling of chilliness. 

“Have you had any supper?” Alice asked. 

“Oh, no! Howcould I eat alone? It don’t 
do me any good to eat any more.” 

“But you must eat to keep up your strength, 
your spirits. It is your duty to do so. Don’t 
you know it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know as there’s any use in 
strength and spirits,’ she said despairingly. 
“T’ve nothing to live for.” 

“You have your child,” said Alice slowly, 
and in a low tone. 

“Oh, yes—Minnie,” she said, a momentary 
animation crossing her face, as she partly raised 
herself to peep at Minnie, lying sleeping in her 
crib. The fact of her child’s existence seemed 
to have been brought to her as something new. 

“Won’t you try to exert yourself for her— 
not only to be cheerful, but to try to work? 
You will cloud her young life as well as your 
own, if you go on in this way; and you have 
no right to do that, you know. We have no 
right to make ourselves unhappy when we can 
help it. It is our duty to try to shake off 
gloomy feelings. Will you try, if not for your 
own sake, then for little Minnie’s ?” 

(35) 
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“Oh, yes, if I only had strength to begin,” 
she said wearily. 

“You have little now, I know. You have 
almost worried yourself into a fever. You are 
seriously in danger, I think, with fasting and 
worrying. Shan’t I get you something to 
eat ?” 

“Oh, 
thirsty.” 

Alice brought her a draught of cool water. 
She drank it, and lay back on the sofa again, 
closing her eyes. 

“Somehow it don’t taste good,” she said, 
“ but I was so thirsty.”’ 

A thought came into Alice’s mind. She 
felt for the dime in her pocket. It was there. 
She gave it a loving squeeze, she was so glad 


I don’t think I could eat. I feel 


she had kept it. 
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“Tm going out,” she said, putting on her ( 
g tw) ? ? 


bonnet. “I'll be back soon.” 

A short way off there was a little shop where 
they sold lemons, oranges, candies, &c. Going 
there, with her ten cents she bought two lemons, 
and then went into Mrs. Chilson’s, where she 
boarded. That lady was sitting at her sewing, 
after having cleared away her tea things. She 
Idleness was one of the 
most heinous sins with her. 

“ Mrs. Chilson, will you give me a spoonful 
of your nicely browned coffee, and a lump of 
said Alice, in her free, bright 


was a notable woman. 


white sugar ?” 
way. 

Mrs. Chilson looked up, surprised, before 
she answered. 
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Alice said—“I want to make a little coffee ( 


for Mary Nelson. She doesn’t eat anything, 
and I’m afraid she’ll fret herself into a fever. 
If she kept up her strength a little that way, 
she wouldn’t feel so sad. 
lemons, and I’m going to make her a little 
lemonade, too. She’s quite feverish.” 

“Let her go to work, as she’d ought to,” said 
Mrs. Chilson sharply. “That would be the 
best thing for her to shake off the mopes and 
the megrims with, and give her an appetite, 
too.” 


I’ve got a couple of ‘ 


“But she hasn’t got over the shock of her | 


trouble yet,” said Alice. “Her nerves are 
very much shaken, and she has no near friends 
to care for her—no father, or mother, or sister, 
only one brother, and he far away.” 

“Haven’t I had trouble, too?” said Mrs. 
Chilson ; “but I didn’t give up to it, and lie 
down and expect to be waited on. The land 
knows what would have become of my family, 
if had. People shouldn’t give way. There’s 
no use in’t.” 


~ 
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“No,” said Alice, “but we are made differ- 
ently. Some are not so strong to bear up as 
others.” 

“Tt depends a good deal on whether they’re 
a mind to or not,” said Mrs. Chilson. “ But 
take the coffee, of course, only sometimes I 
think it’s wrong to indulge folks in such whim- 
sies. She'll feel sick, of course, if she lies 
round haif the time.” 

Alice quickly availed herself of the permis- 
sion to take the coffee, without further com-’ 
ment. Only enough for one cup, she thought, 
and I’ll make it over at Mrs. Nelson’s. She 
took about a heaping tablespoonful, and a few 
lumps of sugar, and hurried back to her pa- 
tient. She went in softly, and as Mary lay 
with her eyes closed, she thought she must be 
asleep. She went into the kitchen where there 
was a little fire. Mary had been ironing some 
that day. On a shelf near the stove, she saw 
a little pint earthen mug. “I'll make the 
coffee in that,” she thought. Not to disturb 
her patient, she took a mortar she found among 
the kitchen utensils, and went out-of-doors and 
pounded her cofiee. Then she put it in the 
little mug, which she filled about half full of 
water, and placed on the stove, covering it 
with asaucer. Soon the steam began to come 
out at the sides of the saucer. “I must not 
lose my aroma,” she said to herself. “ That is 
what I depend on. That is the elixir that is 
going to revive my patient, give her new hopes 
in life.” 

She found some milk in a bowl, with a 
little cream on the top. She took this off with 
a spoon, and put it in a teacup with a lump of 
sugar. Then she drew a bucket of fresh water, 
partly filled a tumbler with it, put in some 
sugar, and squeezed in a half of one of the 
lemons, turned her coffee, clear as amber, into 
her cup with the cream, and went, armed with 
them, to open an attack upon her patient. 

She found her lying with her eyes open. 
“What in the world have you got?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Weapons—but not for two. I’m going to 
attack the morbid spirits that prey on you, and 
put them to flight single handed.” 

Mary raised herself on her elbow. “One’s 
coffee, I know by the smell,” she said, “and 
how good it does smell, and look, too,” she 
said, as Alice put it in her hand. “TI used to 
like drinking coffee so much, but lately I 
haven’t cared to make it; it didn’t seem to be 
of much use, baby don’t drink it; and you’ve 
brought this over from Mrs. Chilson’s for me. 
You are so good.” 
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“No, I made it here in the kitchen. No 


Vreeeeeny 
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talking now till you’ve drank one half the cup- ¢ 


ful, and then this glass of lemonade,” holding 5 
> to do anything all day but iron baby’s slip, 


it before her eyes. 
“Whata—” Mary began. But Alice checked 


her at once, playfully telling her to stop her ? 


mouth with her coffee, and do as she was told. 
Mary drank her coffee, making believe she 
did not dare to disobey; and this little, playful 
skirmish roused her, too—diverted her mind 
from her sad broodings, and raised her spirits, 
She swallowed the coffee, as she was bidden, 
part of the lemonade, and then looked up 
smiling, and said—“ What next?” 

“ Lie down a few minutes and I’ll see.” 

Mary lay back on her cushions. 

“ A little lecture is the next thing in order,” 
said Alice. “I want you to-night, before you 
go to bed to bathe thoroughly, and soak your 
feet in warm water, and in the morning get 
up and get a comfortable breakfast. Make 
some toast and tea; I’ll come overand eat with 
you.” 

“Oh, will you? That will be so nice. I 
shall feel more like eating then, I know, and 
I'll do all as you say, as you're the doctor,” she 
said, smiling. 

Alice saw that already her countenance had 
begun to clear. “ Now won’t you eat a little ?” 
she asked her after a while. 

“T do feel more like eating than I have for 
a long time,” she said. “I guess that coffee 
has settled my stomach, or something. I don’t 
care if I eat a piece of bread and butter, and a 


piece of that cheese you will find in the cup- , 


board, as you are so good as to wait on me.” 
Alice found and brought them, and Mary 


( 
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“T came in here oppbaby’s account, because 
there was a little fire,” she said. 
“And you are at work, and hadn’t felt able 


‘ you told me.” 


“Yes, I feel more like it than I have this 
long time, and I thought I would finish off 
this piece of work for Mrs. Ingraham. I pro- 
mised it long ago.” 

Alice took her hand. It was cool now. Her 
pulse was regular, her face was calm, the look 
of hopelessness had gone. It was more than 
she had expected. She did not understand 
the philosophy of all this change herself. No 
matter, so it had come. 

Mary kept up her newly acquired courage, 
worked regularly, visited some with her neigh- 
bors, and gained a healthy frame of mind and 
body. 

—— 6 e 
WHISTLING PIGEONS. 





oo in the vicinity of Pekin, one is 
often surprised to hear a sharp and shrill 
whistling, which appears to come from a great 
height, and to proceed from pigeons, which may 
be seen flying in close bands over head—birds 
to which one knows nature has denied the power 
of song. The explanation is that at Pekin a 
large number of vultures and of other birds of 
prey wage a continual war upon the pigeons ; 
and to prevent their destruction, the Chinese 
have invented a kind of whistle of various 


, forms, manufactured with little gourds, or with 


ute a half slice of bread. and butter, and a ¢ 


piece of cheese, and washed it down with the ‘ 
) with a small tongue of wood pierced with a 


remainder of the coffee. 


\ 


“Now I must go home for an hour,” said ( 


Alice. “I have some letters to write. 
I will come in again, and see how you are get- 
ting along.” 

“T feel better already,” said Mary. “ You 
must have put magic, or something of the kind, 
into that cup of coffee. 


“T let the magic there was in it stay in it,” « 


said Alice. “I'll come back after a while.” 
When she came, at the end of the hour, she 


Then | 


\ 


) attached to the tails of the pigeons. 
’ ration, says a traveller, is performed especially 


small pieces of the rind of bamboo fastened to- 
gether, in which they make openings intended 
to produce long whistling sounds when the 
wind blows through them. These whistles, 
which are exceedingly light, are furnished 


hole, by means of which these instruments are 
This ope- 


upon those pigeons which, in their flight, are 


2 found at the head of the bands; the rapidity of 
( their course causes the air to strike the whistle, 
) which thus produces a prolonged sound, and 


saw that the lounge was empty as she opened ‘ 
carefully the door of the room where it was. ? 


She heard a cooing and crowing come from 
the little kitchen, and went in there. 
was her surprise to see Mary seated at a stand 
sewing. She looked up when the door opened, 
laughed, and blushed a little. 
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drives off the birds of prey, which are fright- 
ened by the noise, the cause of which they 
do not understand. At one of the meetings of 
the Societe de Acclimation, this ingenious whis- 
tle was exhibited by M. Champion, one of the 
members of that society. Lady Dorothy Ne- 
ville has fitted some of these whistles on to 
pigeons at Dangstein. The sound is that of 
many ‘£olian harps playing simultaneously, 
and is very pretty. 











TIE DEERINGS OF MEDBURY. 
BY henna 9. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A T their late breakfast, next day, the party 
of the night previous was the principal 
topic of conversation between the Kittredge 
family and their guests. 

At his own table the virtues of Ambrose Kit- 
tredge shone conspicuous. He was in his ele- 
ment, presiding there—the bland, attentive, 
dignified host dispensing the hospitalities of 
his elegant home. 

“Well, Alick”—glancing towards his hand- 
some young nephew—‘“ lost your heart last 
night, or did it get bewildered among such a 
créwd of beautiful damsels? Let me send you 
a bit more of the turkey, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir—I am positively incapaci- 
tated for another mouthful.” 

At this juncture Honora’s laugh—a light, 
soft, slippery thing—rippled into the talk— 
“ Aleck’s Uncle Ambrose, your in- 
nocence does amuse me. The idea of your 
nephew’s possessing any organ of that sort suffi- 
ciently vital to give him a sensation for a 


heart ! 


moment !” 

No doubt whatever that Alexander Went- 
worth had plenty of vanity and self-conceit, but 
he had too much good taste ever to make these 
qualities salient in his talk or manner, and at 
any rate, he was not silly enough to find any 
especial flavor in that foolish talk of Honora’s, 
neither did it annoy him. Alick Wentworth 
took his elegant sister as he did the world in 
general, with a good-natured indifference. He 
put down his coffee-cup, wiped his handsome 
brown moustache with that indolent, graceful 
air which was his habit. “If the thing were 
really worth it, I might retort by inquiring how 
many flirtations Miss Honora Wentworth has 
carried through admirably since her heart gave 
its final twinge over one of my sex.” 

“ Children,” said Mr. Kittredge half-gravely, 
“T expect, if one could get at the facts, we 
should find you had carried very loose reins 
ever since you put the ocean between us. I 
felt a little alarmed, sometimes, lest it was a 
dangerous experiment, letting two such high- 
mettled young things set off by themselves to 
try the other side of the world.” 

If his handsome moustache had not hidden 


. . \ 
his mouth, one on the watch might have de- 
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tected a curious fleeting expression on the lips 
of Alick Wentworth, but he said nothing, and 
Honora answered, with another of her smooth, 
slippery laughs—“ Oh, uncle! whatever we may 
have done, we are going to reform, and: be 
solemnly good and proper, now we are back in 
dear, dull, dingy, moral old Medbury. If 
Alick has sown any wild oats, or if I have had 
a harmless flirtation or two in atmospheres 
where such things are native as heath to Scot- 
land, or hawthorn to England, in our ‘dear na- 
tive land,’ as the poet says, you will find mea 
model of prudery and Al. of propriety.” 
Now, although this may sound like very 
small talk, come really to put it down in a book, 


2 nevertheless, at Ambrose Kittredge’s breakfast- 


table, set off by Miss Wentworth’s voice, and 
grace, and manner, nothing she said struck the 
listeners as silly, or at best superficial, but 
with wit and 
humor. 

Why, on precisely such talk as this young 
men, at home and abroad, had hung entranced 
for hours, and swore Miss Wentworth “was a 
most charming, brilliant, splendid creature. 
Perhaps Alick, for some occult reason, did not 
just relish this vein of conversation. At any 
rate, he brought it back to the old starting-point 
of the party. “No wonder American women 
have the name of being the most beautiful in the 
world. When did we ever, Honora, in all our 
ramblings, find in asingle assemblage so many 
really pretty women as we did last night in Uncle 
Ambrose’s parlors? ‘That was a strikingly in- 
teresting girl you yourself took out to supper 
last evening, sir.” : 

This last clause created a sensation at the 
breakfast-table. Alick Wentworth, of course, 
having arrived only the day before, had not 
the faintest suspicion that anybody took vital 
interest in his remark, but, of course, that fact 
only gave additional weight to his compliment, 
his judgment of a woman or a picture being 
regarded as conclusive authority—in his uncle’s 
household. 

As for Leander, whatever he felt on this oc- 
casion, he wisely helped himself to another 
slice of omelette without a word; but I doubt 
whether there was a man in the world toward 
whom he was conscious of such a glow of cor- 
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diality at that moment as towards his friend, 
Alick Wentworth. 


Ye eee _~ 


Mr. Kittredge felt bound to come to the res- § 


cue. “ Yes, that was Miss Deering; a very in- 
teresting young lady, as you remarked, Alick— 
a friend of Leander’s, too.” 


4 


There was nothing which struck either of the ¢ 
‘ and a soul, where your women all brightness 


Wentworths as remarkable in that clause. Le- 


ander might be friend or “beau” to a hundred ? 


young women, for that matter. 

Miss Wentworth sparkled up again. 
not say as much for the young lady you took out, 
Alick Wentworth. I said to myself, ‘How did 
the fellow come on that thin, brown, weird- 
looking specimen? She, at least, was hope- 
lessly homely. Did it suit you to act the part 
of ‘Good Samaritan’ towards her?” 

This time Mrs. Sullivan kindly stepped to 
the rescue. “That was a Miss Deering, also; 
but she is in every respect unlike her sister.” 

“Deering,” repeated Alick. “Oh, yes, I re- 
member the name now. Somebody—I forget 
who—introduced me to the girl, and as she ap- 
peared to stand a fair chance of going out to 
supper alone, I could do no less than offer her 
myarm. But on my honor, I was not thinking 
of the Good Samaritan at that moment, Hon- 
ora.” 

“How did you like the part, though, when 
you were surprised into it?” continued the girl. 

“Tf you choose to put it in that way, excel- 
lently well. Better, I honestly believe, than if 
I had waited on any of the groups around me 
composed of blooming and beautiful young 
country women.” 


“Tcan- ) 


“Do explain yourself, Alick,”’ exclaimed ( 


Leander Sullivan, who, in his intimate rela- 
tions with the family during the last two 
months, had learned something of the stuff that 


was in Hollis Deering, although her character , 


was one he could never comprehend; the same 
could be said, however, of most men and 
women, 


? 
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There was a laugh around the table. 

“So, for a change, you tried the antithesis of 
beauty and charms,” said Honora, “I am cu- 
rious to know how it worked with you, Alick.” 

“ Admirably, Honora. I found this girl, un- 
der all her brownness and homeliness, although 
I am not so clear as to the latter, had a brain 


and charms are sometimes fatally lacking. 
This girl was to me a good deal like a whiff of 
fresh, strong sea air, after a sultry summer’s 
day, or a bank of clover blossoms after an hour 
in your conservatory, Cousin Hester. Of course, 
the clover can’t compare with your roses and 
geraniums—any man with eyes and taste knows 
that—but, after all, there is something in sweet, 
homely scents, in fresh dews and wild bloom, 
that don’t belong to your exotics—all luscious 
color and musky fragrance.” 

Everybody laughed again. Alick Wentworth 
had an odd, picturesque way of putting things, 

“JT wonder if Alick’s rule wouldn’t work 
equally well with regard to men, too,” rattled 
on Honora. “I’m tired of gallant and inter- 
esting gentlemen. Cousin Leander, won’t you 
find me some shy, awkward, blundering speci- 
men, just for a variety, here in Medbury, and I 
will do my best to be agreeable to him.” 

Mr. Kittredge, feeling a secret uneasiness lest 
this subject should not prove as pleasant to Le- 
ander as it would if Hollis Deering were not his 
prospective sister-in-law, found some excuse now 
for breaking up the breakfast-party, and, it be- 
ing a pleasant November morning, a frosty brisk- 
ness in the air, a dream lingering in blue sky and 
fair, faint sunshine of the summer that had been, 
a prophecy haunting the winds and the bare, 


¢ chilled earth of the winter that was to be, Le- 


) 
) 


Alick Wentworth settled his graceful limbs $ 


back in a chair. 
known charming women—lovely, beautiful, 
fascinating—the whole gamut of adjectives— 
all my life. My sister Honora is one of that 
kind; Cousin Hester here,” turning to Mrs. 
Kittredge, that being the name by which the 
nephew and niece usually designated their un- 
cle’s young wife, “is another, and, saving the 
latter’s presence, I should say I believe I’ve 
grown tired of them. It isn’t a fellow’s fault, 
you know, if he does get surfeited on sweets; 
and that’s a little my state of the case, with 
smiles, and bloom, and brilliancy and all that.” 


“The truth is,” he said, “I’ve ¢ 


) 
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ander proposed to Alick that they should have 
a drive together. 

“ Nothing would suit me better, my dear fel- 
low. A ten-mile drive over your fine roads in 
this frosty weather will help to get the rocking 
of the sea out of my brain.” 

The two young men went out to the barn to- 
gether, and passed half an hour among the fine, 
blooded horses in Mr. Kittredge’s stables, that 
gentleman priding himself no little on these rare 
equine specimens. Then the two went bowling 
over the road in a phaeton, behind a span of fine, 
slender, gray ponies, joking and telling stories in 
the very best humor possible, one would have 
fancied, with themselves and the world at large. 

When the gravity slipped in, I cannot tell, 
but like the fine, half-visible vapor upon the dis- 
tant hills, it fell between those two. Could it be 
that careless, prosperous, petted Alick Went- 
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worth had any secret of care or trouble down 
deep in his soul? One might half have fancied 
so, catching the look of his face for a few mo- 
ments as they dashed along the broad, smooth 
road, with the wide, damp, yellowish meadows 
lying low on either side. 

Suddenly, with a little start, like one who 
wakes from 
Wentworth 
Leander. 

“You’re in a brown study, Sullivan. It 
can’t be wine at this time of the day, so it 
must be women. Come, make a clean breast 
of it. You may rely on my sympathy.” 

Of course, all this was said in joke. 
to hide his own gravity of a moment before? 

To tell the truth, Leander Sullivan had been 
utterly unconscious of the seriousness on the 
part of his friend, his thoughts going over with 
the talk that morning at the breakfast-table. 


roused himself and glanced at 


Whatever pain and chafing his family oppo- , 


sition to his engagement had caused him, Le- 
ander Sullivan had borne all in silence. A 
sudden impulse came over him now to unbosom 
himself to “the fine, good-hearted fellow” by 
his side. 

It was very doubtful whether Leander would 
have opened the door of his secret trouble dur- 
ing their ride, if Alick’s praise of his betrothed 


had not slipped back the bolt when they sat ‘ 


together at the breakfast-table that morning. 

“You are right, Alick,” cracking his whip, 
so that the high-mettled creatures plunged, 
pricked their ears, and their feet hardly seemed 
to touch the ground as they flew along. “It 
isn’t wine, but woman.” 

“What! A flirtation, or anything of that 
sort ?” 

“No, nothing of that—solemn, dead earnest 
this time, Alick.” 

It was almost as ‘hard for Leander as pro- 
posing to Agnes Deering had been. A woman 
would have got at her confession so much more 
naturally and gracefully. 
things are not in the masculine genius. 
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Was it | 


But I suppose these ¢ 
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an uneasy sort of dream, young ) 


) 


) 
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“What, serious, old fellow!” slapping him ? 


on the shoulder. 
good proof in this line as I. 
other’s face—“ there’s an end to the joking, Le- 
ander. Let’s have the story in sober earnest.” 

It was easy to young Sullivan after he had 
once plunged into the tale. 
man would to whom it was a matter of vital 
interest, with something, too, of the natural 
dramatic effect of awoman. He went over the 
whole story—his acquaintance with Agnes 
Deering last summer, which grew into love; 


“T thought you were as 


But”—seeing the > 
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the engagement, and the contempt and anger 
with which his family had learned his choice 
of a wife. Leander Sullivan was too much of 
a man to dilate upon what he had borne all 
this time; but one who heard his story could 
not fail to perceive it; and I think anybody 
listening, as Alick Wentworth did, would have 
admired and honored the fellow a little more 
when he had finished. 

Whatever there was at the basis of his 
character, Alexander Wentworth had on. the 
surface a good-humored, impressible nature, 
easily stirred at sight of courage, honor, gen- 
erosity. 

Leander’s story roused this better, impulsive 
side of Alick Wentworth. He turned to Le- 
ander when the latter was finished, 

“Shake hands on that, old fellow,” he said; 
“shake hands, I honor you from my soul for 
the brave part you’ve acted. When a man 
loves a woman—such a woman as the one you 
do—what right have money or position to stand 
in the way of his wedding her? You've got 
the right stuff in you—you’ve proved it, Sulli- 
van. Good luck to you and your lady.” 

“Thank you, Al.; I meant to play the part 
of a man, and, sir, I’ve done it. I ought to 
have been hanged on the nearest tree if I 
hadn’t. How such a woman as Agnes Deer- 
ing could ever take up with such a good-for- 
nothing fellow as I am, will be a mystery to 
me to the end of my life. You’ve seen her, 
Alick?” 

“Yes; I watched her going out on Uncle 
Ambrose’s arm last night. Does your taste 
honor, Leander.” 

Alick Wentworth’s good nature always in- 
cited him to say pleasant things; but this time 
he honestly felt all that he expressed. 

“But if you knew her well—knew what an 
angel she is!” continued young Sullivan, for- 
getting in his eagerness and pleasure that he 
was a lover. 

“T mean to see more of her,” broke in Alick. 
“You must take me round there when you go 
courting. There’s that younger sister of hers— 
something quaint, and fresh, and honest about 
her, that one doesn’t meet in a half century of 


’ women.” 


He told it as a ( 


eee 


Then both remembered what Honora had 
said about Hollis Deering that morning. They 
laughed heartily over it, Alick declaring that 
brilliant and beautiful women, such as every- 
body called his sister, were dreadfully severe 
on their own sex, “get them started.” How- 
ever, they never meant a hundredth part of 
what they said. 
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Leander replied that, “ As for the brownness 
and homeliness, it might be all true; but for 
all that, some wonderful stuff had gone to the 
making of Hollis Deering.” 

“That’s a fact. I must see more of her,” 
added Alick; and, as they swept homeward, it 
was arranged between the young men that they 
should call at the Deerings in a day or two. 

“Capital, good-hearted, honest fellow you 
are, Alick,” said Leander, settling himself back 
in his seat. “Always liked you, but never so 
well as this morning.” 

Alick Wentworth looked off to the pleasant 
noon sunshine, lying bright and soft on the 
long, gray reaches of the meadows, clinging to 
the hills, and drawing wreaths of faint, white 
fog, hanging like thin, fluttering, glazed rib- 
bons in the air; then he looked up the long, 
straight line of dull, dun-colored road. 

“TTonest Leander!” he said; and it half 
seemed as though his voice played with a kind 
of scorn and satire with the dissyllable. “I 
suppose it is an old habit of association, but I 
never hear that word that I do not think of 
lago, ‘that honest man, Iago,’ Leander.” 

While the two young men were having their 
confidential talk together, the ladies in Mrs. 
Kittredge’s room were having another with 
their guest. 

“The facts about Leander would have to 
come out sooner or later,” Mrs. Kittredge had 
told her mother; “and the quicker the story 
was over the better.” 

Mrs. Sullivan commenced the relation with 
impressive solemnity. ‘My dear Honora, 
Hester and I have had a very painful family 
chapter to go through with since you left us.” 

Miss Wentworth was idling away the morn- 
ing in an easy chair, with a kind of general 


purpose of concentrating her energies to the 


work of going up-stairs and unpacking her 
trunks, still doubtful whether she had suffi- 
ciently recovered from her voyage for so much 
exertion. 

She was in just the right sort of mood to 
enjoy a little gossip, and Mrs. Sullivan’s solemn 
preface startled her a little. 

“Aunt Harriet, you alarm me. What in 
the world has been happening to you and Hes- 
ter?” 

Then the ladies told the story—Mrs. Kit- 
tredge taking the lion’s share of it after all, 
setting the Deering position and poverty, and 
the Sullivan distress and dismay over Lean- 
der’s choice in the strongest possible lights. 
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sympathetic to the last degree. She was a 
little chagrined, too, at Leander Sullivan’s 
falling in love at all; it almost seemed like a 
defection toward herself, for she had rather 
counted on having a flirtation with him during 
her visit at Medbury. She had her intuitions, 
too, as to where the choice of his sister and 
mother would have fallen when it came to 
selecting a bride for Leander—for there had 
been vague hints and half clipped sentences in 
letters, which Honora Wentworth, wise in all 
that concerned herself, would not be slow to 
comprehend. 

As for Leander, the lady and himself had got 
on nicely, and grown very well acquainted 
when they had been brought together on a cer- 
tain family footing during the wedding festivi- 
ties which had celebrated the union of her 
uncle with Leander’s sister. 

Honora Wentworth liked the fellow well 
enough, precisely as she did a dozen other 
young men. And under his sister’s roof, with 
all the family influences brought to bear on 
her, it was by no means impossible that Lean- 
der Sullivan might have been a successful 
wooer, and carried off triumphantly the cov- 
eted prize of Honora Wentworth’s hand. 

That her chances, however, were gone in that 
quarter, did not give Miss Wentworth a soli- 
tary pang. She had a high estimate of her 
own value in the matrimonial market, and 
had no doubt in her own mind that there were 
plenty of suitors in store with quite as many 
worldly advantages to offer her as Leander Sulli- 
van, although he had a list which, had it been 


’ offered to Honora Wentworth’s acceptance, 


that young lady would probably have gone 


’ over in her mind, and admitted it were not to 
, be sneered at. 


“T should think you justified in taking 
almost any measures under the circumstances, 
Cousin Hester,” said Honora in the course of 
“You have more than 
your share of woman’s wit, Can’t you devise 
some method of breaking this engagement ?” 

Mrs. Sullivan started the ball in a dolefully 


) impressive manner, but her daughter had taken 


the story out cf the elder lady’s lips, and painted 


) Leander’s engagement, and the awful disgrace 


which he was bringing upon Sullivan root and 


‘ branch in such vivid colors, and with such 


dramatic intensity, that her mother grew seri- 


’ ously uneasy as she listened. 


With all her pride and prejudices, with all 
ideas which had 
shaped this woman's thought and life, Mrs. 


Of course, Miss Wentworth was shocked and ) Sullivan was a mother, and she had proved 
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that she had a mother’s feeling. Miss Deering 
was, in a little while, to be Leander’s wife. 

His honor, dignity, good name were all to 
be involved in hers, and it cut closely to the 
mother’s heart, to hear the woman who was to 
bear Leander Sullivan’s name, held up to view 

"as one wholly, by position and breeding, beneath 
the notice of his family. 

Under the influence of this feeling, Mrs. Sul- 
livan felt it was high time to come to the de- 
fence of Agnes Deering. 

“Oh, Honora, my dear, we wouldn’t think 
of going to such lengths, even if it were in our 
power,” she said. “Sorely as we regret Lean- 
der’s choice, so long as he honestly loves the 
girl, and has pledged himself to her, none of 
us would be justified in interfering. I am 
compelled to say, also, that Hester’s feelings 
carry her a little too far when she gets to talk- 
ing of this matter. As for Miss Deering her- 
self—you heard what Alick said of her this 
morning.” 

“Oh, yes, and I remember what I said of 
her sister, too!”—a little startled as she re- 
called the emphatic adjectives she had bestowed 
on the young woman who was soon to be 
Leander Sullivan’s sister-in-law. 

“What will your brother think of me, Cousin 
Hester, and what if it had been his future wife 
all this time, whom I was sentencing to block 
and axe in that fashion ?” 

“T just wish it had been, Honora. It would 
have served the fellow right, for all the misery 
he has given his family.” 

Honora Wentworth laughed the memory off. 
As for hurting anybody’s feelings when her 
own interests were not involved, that never 
gave her any serious concern, although -she 
was not malicious—only vain, and conceited, 
and selfish, 

And I wish that Honora Wentworth was the 
only woman I have ever known, who, to turn a 
joke, or raise a laugh over her own piquancy 
and wit, would not stop for the pain, or ridi- 
cule, or wrong she was making for another. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of course, by this time it had come to be 
nothing very remarkable for Leander Sullivan 
to call on the Deerings, but it did create a fresh 
sensation in the family when the young man 
brought his friend, Alick Wentworth, with him 
one evening. 

All the girls happened to be in the parlor at 
the time, and looking, even to Hollis, their 
best, and the little, old-fashioned room, with the 
bright fire in the grate, and the young life all 
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) around, looked cosey, and warm, and home-like, 
¢ if the daylight did prove it plain almost to 
‘ shabbiness. 

It was an additional honor having a Went- 
worth under the Deering roof, and it seemed as 
? though the very timbers ought to have a con- 
( sciousness of the fact; but the family, to their 
credit be it said, took the matter as simply as 
they had a little while before the visit of Mrs. 
Sullivan and Mrs. Kittredge. 

If there is good stuff in character, prosperity 
as well as adversity brings it out, and that 
there was something of the sort in these 
Deerings, even in the poor, nervous, faded 
mother, with all her little notions and grooves, 
was proved by the fact that they took on no airs 
nor affectations during al] the period of Agnes’s 
engagement. Even the neighbors, who were 
on the keen scent for something of the kind, 
admitted that the eldest daughter did not carry 
‘ her head any higher because she wasto marry a 
{ rich man, which a vulgar woman would have 
2 been most likely to do; and that pretty Marcia, 
( who, behind all her bloom and wavy grace, 
) had the brain most likely to be turned hy the 
? new honors, was sufficiently steadied by the 
§ family influences to bear herself with sim- 
’ plicity through all the crisis. 

‘  Alick Wentworth had come here to-night, 
partly to get rid of some secret, uncomfortable 
( reflections which came out of the past like 
' ghosts, and always haunted him; and now, 
? when he was alone, partly for Leander’s sake, 
5 and partly to see that quaint, brown girl, who 
2 had struck him as something odd and fresh 
, that night of the Kittredge party. Accustomed 
) as he was to elegant rooms, that plain little 
parlor had a pleasant, cheery look to Alick 
) Wentworth. For the first hour the elder girls 
did most of the entertaining, Hollis usually 
leaving it to them, with a feeling that her elder 
sisters were more agreeable than she was. 
That pretty, ladylike Marcia beamed and 
) smiled her brightest on the new guest; but 
prettiness and grace could only make at this 
time a very passing impression on Alick Went- 


as 


} 


> worth. 
Hollis Deering was a little surprised when, at 
last, young Wentworth strolled over to her 
. side of the room; for in company the poor 
thing was quite used to being set in the back- 
ground, and what is more, she usually enjoyed 
being there, having little relish for the plati- 
tudes and commonplaces of average society. 
Ske liked, too, to sit still and hear others talk, 
watching them with those bright, still eyes of 
hers—eyes which dived far down into thought 
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and character. Indeed, Hollis used to say, 
hearing people talk was sometimes better than 
reading a book, and those who knew her under- 
stood that with Hollis this comparison formed 
her highest standard of human enjoyment. 

Alick Wentworth had that native tact which 
men of the world cannot wholly acquire. He 
soon led the conversation back to the point 
where they had left it at Mr. Kittredge’s party, 
and Hollis was soon as absorbed and eager over 
it as before. 

As everybody knows, one of the most curious 


oes 


¢ 


problems in the world is the fancies people ‘ 


take to each other! Look at the friendships, 
look at the marriages of men and women! Just 
the sort of people brought together whom you 
would never suspect would have the slightest 
affinity for each other. 

Now, here was that pretty, stylish Marcia, 
with her smiles and graces. It would not have 
been at all unaccountable if young Wentworth 
had gone into a flirtation with her; but of con- 
ducting that, Hollis Deering would have had 
no more conception than a baby. 

Now, Alick Wentworth had not a very high 
opinion of women in general. It is always a 


great misfortune to a man when he has not, as ( 


it is to one to have a low opinion of human 
kind in general; but he had seen women on 
their weakest side, the side of their frivoli- 
ties and selfishnesses and vanities. 
largely his fault, of course. He ought to 
have brought out something better in them, 
but he had not, and he regarded his sister 
Honora as about a fair average specimen of her 


This was , 


sex, and Alick Wentworth had, at least, read , 


her pretty thoroughly. 

But here was a young woman, who had not, 
evidently, a thought of making a conquest, who 
never once had a thought of the impression she 
was making on him, fresh and honest as sun- 
light. There was a flavor about her of the 
broad out-door life, of clover and daisies, which 
he relished. She was like a fresh, vital breath 
of air from the sea, blowing in salt and cool 
and wholesome upon him, as he had said. 

Not that it ever entered his thought to fall in 
love with Hollis Deering. Alick Wentworth had 
something just now to be thinking of very differ- 
ent from falling in love with the most beautiful 
and charming of women. Indeed, it seemed to 
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That may seem a paradox, but there were 
forces within him alive and at work which 
were dragging him down, down—I say it 
solemnly—to the devil; and what in him was 
best and truest, turned at this juncture with a 
sort of loathing from all that was false and 
superficial to foundations of truth, and honesty, 
and simplicity. 

He had a vague feeling that, while from day 
to day the ground slipped away under him, he 
had hold of something real and true in Hollis 
Deering’s presence. Perhaps this was the 
secret of her strange charm for him; and per- 
haps if we could see into the moods of human 
souls, we should find these moods the real key 
of many singular attractions. 

With her native downrightness, which had 
something of a child’s clearness and honesty 
about it, Hollis Deering had a great deal of 
original fun and playfulness sparkling and 
glimmering through all her talk. 

It came out to-night in a hundred ways—the 
little, swift, quivering laugh, and her great 
brown eyes widened and warmed, and her 
cheeks flushed; and again her companion 
thought—“ You may be brown and homely, 
but under the brownness and homeliness there’s 
a wonderful beauty which will grow with the 
years, and make your face serene and noble, 
when your merely handsome or pretty woman— 
the woman whose charms are all those that be- 
long to youth—the woman of soft tints and 
delicate bloom—will have settled down into a 
mass of wrinkles and dull old age.” 

So they sat on by the grate-fire in the little 
parlor, and outside the winds of the early winter 
fretted and moaned, while the young man and 
woman talked to each other. What was most 
singular of all, they seemed to find topics 
enough in common—he, the elegant, accom- 
plished man of the world, and this poor, little, 
quaint, shy girl, who had never been in her 
whole life a hundred miles outside the town of 
Medbury. 

Hollis Deering puzzled Alick Wentworth, 
stimulated his curiosity; he told her amusing 
stories of his travels and adventures, and her 


> laugh broke native and clear as fresh sunlight 


him that phase of his life had gone long ago— ) 


belonged to the indolent, luxurious, careless, 
pleasure-taking years, which could never come 
back again to him, Alick Wentworth. Just at 
this time, too, I think that he was better and 
worse than he had ever been in his life before. 


( 


¢ 


among his dark thoughts, and seemed for the 
moment to chase them away with wholesome 
warmth and brightness. 

She asked him questions, too, one after an- 
other—straightforward, curious, just as a child 
would—blundering sometimes, as those must 
who have never beheld the scenes of which 
they talk, but amazing him on the whole by 
the breadth and correctness of her knowledge. 
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He told her so; and her answer was charac- 
teristic. “Oh, there is a large town library in 
Medbury, and I am very fond of reading, and 
they tell me I have a remarkable memory.” 

On the opposite side of the room, Leander 
Sullivan and Agnes Deering were having their 
talk, too, of a very different sort. 

On that day, Leander had purchased, just on 
the environs of Medbnry, a choice building 
site. In a little while he intended that a home 
should arise there, of which the girl by his side 
should be installed the fair and honored young 
mistress, 

He went over a general plan of the pros- 
pective house now, and Agnes listened, and 
thought that in all God’s world there would be 
no woman so happy, no wife so blessed as she. 

“There’s one thing,” said Leander; “a fel- 
low can’t wait forever, and what’s the use of it? 
So long as you are to be mine, Agnes, the 
sooner you set the happy day, the better,” and 
a great deal more of that sort of talk, which 
every woman who has ever had a lover can 
easily supplement for herself. 

So at last Leander won a tremulous promise 
that the great day of his life and of Agnes 
Deering’s should lie somehow among the early 
blossoms and songs of the spring that was lying, 
bound, and silent, and biding its time, under 
the winter. 
that was settled. 

“T’ve actually talked with a woman for two 
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It was high time to leave when ‘ 


mortal hours, and not paid her a compliment, > 


and she hasn’t dropped her bait for one. That’s ¢ 
a new event in your life, Alick Wentworth,” 5 sudden lapses into silence on the young man’s 
mused the young gentleman as he and Sullivan , 
¢ his face, the awakening out of all this, just as 


took their departure. 


There was plenty of fun in the Deering house- } 


hold that night, after the young men had left. 


It does seem a pity, when you come to think $ 


of it, that one’s best, finest sayings, the words ° 
that burn and effervesce with sudden inspira- ( 8°lng over the words gravely to herself. 


tions of wit and humor, are mostly confined to | 


the household or one’s dearest friends. 


/ 
Agnes and Marcia Deering were in the mer- } 


riest possible mood over their sister’s beau 
when they got up to their mother’s room that 
night, and Mrs. Deering listened, amazed and 


) judgment here. 
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“There was no lack of topics. Why, I caught 
fragments of their conversation, and do be- 
lieve they made the grand tour of Europe 
together.” 

“To think,” continued Marcia, enjoying her 
younger sister's blushes and confusion, “tiat 
you have made a conquest, actually carried on 
a flirtation with young Wentworth. I thought] 
you had too much conscience, Hollis Deering.” 

The appalled look which came into the girl’s 
face was thoroughly amusing. ‘ Conquest !— 
Flirtation !’—going over the words much as 
though she had been accused of some crime. 
“You don’t suppose he fancied I could be 
thinking anything of that sort, do you? I was 
only interested in his travels and his funny 
stories,” 

“Oh, you dear, honest old thing!” answered 
Agnes, coming to the rescue. “Of course he 
thought nothing of that sort. Anybody would 
know better, to look in your face or hear your 
voice. Why, Hollis Deering, to save your life, 
you couldn’t carry on a half-hour’s flirtation 
with any man.” 

“No—nor I wouldn’t if I could,” answered 
Hollis, drawing a breath of relief. 

She went up to her room, leaving her sisters, 
merry and loquacious, below. If anybody felt 
any pleasure or triumph because of her Benja- 
min’s share of Alick Wentworth’s society, it 
was not that downright, honest Hollis. 

Sitting on the side of her bed, though, a grave 
look came into the girl’s eyes; she remembered, 
during the course of their conversation, the 


part—the serious, absent look which came into 


he had awakened that day on which he and 


Leander Sullivan had driven out together. 


“There is some trouble on that young man’s 
mind, and it is no light one--no light one’— 


With that fine, true instinct that went down 


) to the core of things, you might be well-nigh 


certain that Hollis Deering had made no mi-- 
All the women he had danced 


, and flirted with, and flattered, would not have 


flattered, and for once waxed merry with her 


girls. 


entirely out with young Wentworth. I could 


see you were the magnet for his eyes and , 


thoughts all the evening,” said Marcia. 
“But what in the world, Hollis, did you find 
to talk about?” asked Mrs. Deering. 


“To think, Hollis, you should have cut me ? 


“Talk about, mamma!” exclaimed Agnes. | 


found out so much of Alick Wentworth as this 
brown, shy girl in her two hours’ talk. 
(To be continued.) 
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NEVER part for a day without loving words 


2 to think of during absence; it may be that you 


will not meet again in life. 


NEVER make a remark at the expense of the 
other; it is a meanness, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


INCE obedience of the right kind is not the mere 

outward acknowledgment of superior power, but 
must arise from the heart, we must make it our 
study to win and keep the respect, confidence, and 
love of our charge. We have great help here in 
the natural relation existing between parent and 
child, and which, ordained of God, shows His will 
in this respect. The child’s instinzt leads it to 
the mother with its first love, its first longings 
for help or sympathy ; and this bond should be 
stronger as the years go on. But how often, 
through thoughtlessness, is the love cooled, the 
confidence repressed, the respect lessened! Mother, 
mourning because your child does not trust you as 
you wish, because your hold is loosened when 
temptations crowd and restraint is most needed, 
look back! Do you find no fault in yourself? 
Were you always at leisure to return your child’s 
caress, or did “much serving” make you forget 
that a heart may go half starved while the body is 
fed? In your anxiety to fashion comely gar- 
ments for your family, were you not slowly weav- 
ing a mantle of reserve to shroud the yearning 
soul from your sight? We have known interest- 
ing girls and boys to confide to the listening ear of 
a wise teacher things of greatest moment, with the 
remark—“TI never could tell this to my mother; 
she never talks to me as you do.” 

“Won’t you ever tell?” whispered a girl to a 
group of playmates. 

“No, no; only my mother,” answered a third. 

“But you must not tell her.” 

“T will not hear what my mother may not 
know,” she replied, and withdrew. And that girl 
was safe. 

Oh! let us strive in every way to keep our chil- 
dren near us, to have them feel that mother is the 
best friend on earth. For this we must make home 
the happiest place, overlooking no trifle as beneath 
us, considering no sacrifice too great. We cannot 
be too intimately associated with all that concerns 
our children, Are we ashamed to “become as a 
little child” ? 

A young man was once heard laughing at the 
wife of a college professor, now a woman of fame 
in the world of letters. “ Why, she takes her whole 
troop, and goes off down to the shore, playing around 
with them all day; and they come home shouting 
and muddy, with their arms full of weeds and 
shells, and such nonsense! How ungenteel!” 

True. But we would there were more children 
taught by nature and a mother at the same time. 

“Now, my dear, do your best to-day,” and a 


) gether in that one knot? 


| through unwise direction. 


) and wishing to do her duty. 


tidy mother fas ened her daughter’s collar with a 
new, pretty tie, and sent her off to school with a 
kiss. Was the young girl any less studious or 
more vain, think you, for the glances she cast 
down upon the bright ribbon that day, feeling the 
love, sympathy, and appreciation all bound to- 
The college student will 
love botany the more because his mother showed him 


. the butterfly’s wing in the sweet-pea blooming by 


the door, when he was a boy. What a tie between 
mother and child would be a diary kept by the 
mother’s hand in its earlier years, recording the 
simple events in its life and the steps in its pro- 
gress ! 

Why is not the happy custom of observing birth- 
days more common? Love is rich in devices, and 
a full purse is not needed on such occasions. 
Johnny will stamp his new boots the more proudly 
if he puts them on first the day he is five years old. 
What sweeter music than Susan’s surprised laugh 
when she finds the breakfast-room decorated with 
wreaths on her birthday morning? To me water- 
lilies will never cease to be something more than 


2 lovely flowers; for once, upon my birthday, years 
( ago, I found them in my room, the gift of a dear 


brother, who had obtained my favorites after a 
long walk and a hard row on the pond. Ah! the 
fragrance of those lilies will never perish? Will 
you miss regretfully the rich trimming from your 
next new dress, if you deny yourselfits cost to buy 
a microscope, which will prove a source of en- 
tertainment and instruction to the whole house- 
hold? To keep out bad thoughts and crush evil 
tendencies, give food for good thoughts and happy 
memories, and foster their growth. 

Affection often fails to attain the best ends, 
There was one known 
as a “ devoted mother”—untiring, patient, faithful, 
But she failed to see 
that “many women are admirable housckee ers, 
but not home-makers.” When her children were 
quite small, she was diligently caring for their 
bodily needs, and forgot the demands to be made 
by and through “the many-sidedness” of the inb- 
mortal nature. She neglected society; and so, for 
want of the necessary stimulus, grew careless in 
her dress, manners, and speech. Having, as she 
said, no time to spare, she gave up books and 


2 papers, until she had little knowledge of anything 
outside of her own home-world, which she was un- 


consciously making pitifully narrow. What was 
the consequence? Her family grew up with many 
natural gifts; but no grace of manner, taste in 
dress, or general literary culture. As they went 
out into the world, they began to blame theirmother 
for being “ old-fashioned,” and to lament that some 
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of the money so carefully hoarded “to give them a 
start in life’ had not been spent earlier in making 
home pleasant, and in cultivating a taste for books 
and music. Correct language at home would, by 
the power of example, have done more for them 
than all the tedious rules studied at school. Sim- 
pler fare at table, with the hospitality affording 
more social intercourse, would have gained them 
life-long friends and an ease of manner which after- 
years could never supply. A wiser economy of 
time would have led the mother occasionally into 
the school-room, to show a hearty co-operation 
with the teachers and sympathy with the chil- 
dren in their work there. 
grew up to be Christians, and accomplished much ; 
but they might have filled a larger sphere, and 
been nobler in character, with a different training. 


Ah! we mothers have no light task before us! 
) Well, indeed, if we 
“Stand with wondering awe before our babes 
Till they rebuke us to a nobler life.” 


Pre 


Said a pious widow—“ Oh! but it’s a great thing 
that the Lord’s given us to do. No two of my 
eleven’s alike, and I may study all their points, 
and try to do my duty to every one; but it’s all 
of no use, unless the Lord add His blessing. If 
aught’s amiss with a single one, I say to myself— 
‘Ah, why didI not “keep near to my God?” And 
so, while we “add patience, and keep at work,” wo 
’ must also keep near to our God,” waiting upon 


ii maa natant 


Perhaps these children \ Him for “every good and perfect gift” we need, 


) pleading with earnestness which will not rest con- 
) tent without His blessing, which alone can perfect 
and crown our work. 


oe 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. $ May asked him where he lived, and he said— 
: ) “Nowhere.” He had travelled from Boston since 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. ( his mother had died, sometimes finding lodgings, 
BY MAX. ’ oftener lying on the damp ground all night. 
ROM away back among the years gone forever, § “T was just wanting to die,” said he; “I was so 
: floats down to me the memory of a morning ? tired and hungry; then I saw the roses, and they 
dark and cloudy in the outer world—dark, too, in ¢ made me think of my mother,” and again his tears 
our home world, for we watched with anxious hearts { shut out the flowers from his sight. 
our first-born, in the crisis of a disease dangerous May called a family council, and the boy was 
to childhood. She had slept far into the dreary ? offered a home with us for a short time, entirely 
morning; but as we watched, the black clouds ( through May’s intercession, for mamma’s sister 
rolled away, and left the blue sky smiling, and the 5 Emily thought it very foolish to encourage stroll- 
sunshine danced in delight to enfold the flowers in ) ing children, and mamma began to think so too. 
its passionate embrace again. As it poured a flood (¢ Aunt Emily talked so positively, but May put 
of radiance in at the window, our little darling | her arms around her papa’s neck and said—* Oh, 
awoke, and in her face we read that the danger had ) papa! his father is dead, and his mother, too. 
passed ; and so the sunshire of happiness flooded ? How lonesome he is!” and then she burst out ery- 
our hearts once more. A few days, and she was ing. So papa told the boy he could stay a few 
again around the house, but pale and weak, and, > days, and help May take care of the flowers. 
as the days went by, with scarcely any increase of 2 What happy days they were, for May had no 
strength. We interested her inthe flower garden, ( brothers or sisters old enough to play with her, 
and through all the early summer months she passed ‘ and this boy seemed to forget that there might be 
a large portion of her time there. ¢ sad days in store for him, he was so very happy. 
One morning, as she was gathering bouquets for ( They fastened up the roses and twined the vines 
the house, she saw a poor, pale boy leaning over § that the wind had thrown down, again around the 
the fence, eying the flowers with a longing look. > arbor. 
Winding a few long grasses about those she held in At last May’s papa told the boy one morning that 
her hand, she gave them to him and asked if he {| he had found a good place for him in the city; 90 
loved flowers. they parted with promises to remember each other 
“Oh, yes!” he said, and clasping the blossoms ? forever. 
over his face, he burst into tears. We heard from him frequently, and May’s papa 
Little May had atender heart, and she asked him } brought him home with him to spend Christmas. 
no questions, waiting until his sobs should cease; ) And again they met in the city one day, when May 
but her little face grew sad, and her blue eyes misty ( accompanied her father. By and by the gentleman 
with tears. he lived with moved to Philadelphia, and then we 
“Little girl,” said he through his tears, “my ) ceased to hear from him. 
She had so many, and she is ¢ Years rolled on, and he was forgotten, save in 


mother loved roses. 
some backward glance to the year of May’s sick- 


dead now.” 
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ness. She was a beautiful girl now, and loved by M 
hosts of friends. At last, amid half-sad, half-joy- ‘ 
ful preparation, she contemplated leaving the old > 
home and old friends for the protection of one 
every way worthy of her affection. The morning 
came, and she was receiving many little tokens of 
affection and pretty bridal gifts, when a ponderous 
package, bearing a foreign postmark, was brought 
in. Full of eager wonder, we undid it, and dis- ) 
closed a beautiful painting, and attached to it the 
card of an artist in Rome whose fame had spread ( 
throughout all Europe and the United States. We § 
looked at the painting—a garden of flowers, a 
little girl in their midst, a low fence, and over it 
leaned a poor, haggard child. We scarcely com- 
prehended it; but May sprang forward with a low 
ery and bent over it. It was a masterpiece. We 
almost breathed the perfume of the roses, and the 
little girl was the exact counterpart of May as she 
had played among the flowers that happy summer. 
She took the card, and turning it over, read: 
“Little May: I never have forgotten or lost trace 
of you. Your words of sympathy—your kind deed 
in the past—proved the turning point in my life, 
which led me on to fame and happiness. May 
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your wedded life be fair as the roses you gave the 


heart-broken orphan long ago. God bless you!” 
And then she read the name we had known him by 


? in those brief days of his stay with us. How happy 


May was. An added blessing seemed to rest upon 
her through the day. How joyously she told him 
who was in a few hours to be her husband the little 
history connected with the beautiful painting. 

As I look up from my writing, I see the painting 


2 through the open door into the parlor, and May’s 


children come romping into the room. 

Little bright faces cluster around my knee, and 
what I have said to them many times, I now write 
to you, dear children. The sunshine seems to gild 
only the external things of this world, and make 
them bright and pleasant, but its warm rays reach 
far down into the dark earth, and give life and 
strength to the germs of flowers, and they in turn 
become beautiful. Kind words make one appear 
bright and attractive; they also, like the sunshine, 
may sink down into some dark, sad heart, and 
nourish to life dormant principles and germs of ac- 
tion that may result in a noble life. They may, at 
least, bring comfort to some lonely one. Gentle 
words are easy words. 
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WOMAN’S NOBLEST WORK. 





\ JHILST we are no disclaimers against a more é 
extended sphere of usefulness for women, r 
we yet sometimes wonder if they appreciate, or are ( 
even conscious of all the opportunities for doing 
good that may occasionally be found at their very 
doors. If women were less foolish, less vain, less 
trifling, less tolerant of evil in others—more earn- ( 
est, charitable and strong in good purposes—men , 
would undoubtedly sooner learn to turn awag from ‘ 
their evil habits, to be better and purer. ¢ 
Yet while too many women are thus neglectful of \ 
their God-given opportunities for doing good, they ? 
are not all so. Now and then, in some humble ) 
home, there is a Christian woman, striving to do 
her duty as it is made plain before her; and though 
she may live and die unnoticed and unknown, yet ? 
in that other and brighter world “her name shall ) 
shine forth like the stars, her raiment shall be ‘ 
white, and her crown of gold.” God bless such 4 
women, and may their number increase. > 
We have received a letter, the perusal of which , 
has caused us sincere pleasure, and though it is ‘ 
marked “ confidential,” we so much desire to lay it ) 
before our readers, that they, too, may enjoy it, ? 





and, possibly, find in it some hint of what they 
may also do, that we venture to publish extracts 
from it, trusting that, in the suppression of all 
names, we shall free ourselves from the charge of 
violating confidence. A lady sends us a subscrip- 
tion to Once A Month, and adds: 

“Tt is for the benefit of a poor (not poor in 
money) soldier, who was crippled in the late war. 
My daughter and self have had the privilege of read- 
ing your Home MaGazrne for some time, and now 
this young man seems to be thrown in our way, to be 
influenced in some way. He is one of Nature’s 
noblemen, but, unhappily, all his home influences 
have been on the wrong side. He came to our 
house some time ago partially intoxicated, saying 
to me—‘ I’m nobody but old drunken ’s son; 
nobody cares for me.’ I replied—‘ J care for you. 
I once had a darling son, but God saw fit to take 
him away to live with the angels; and now, why 
will you not be my boy, and stop all these bad 
ways, let alone tobacco and rum, ete., and when 
you want to go off on a spree, come to me and get 
a cup of coffee, and read to me as my own dear 
Willie used to.’ 

“ Well, he came in often, and we used to give him 
books to read, the Home MaGazine, etc., and used 
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to sing to him, and play with and for him, till, one 
day, he told my daughter, ‘If it wasn’t for you and 
your mother, I should go to the devil.’ (We don’t 
let him say devilnow.) Seeing a notice of ONCE A 


) 
) 


,) 
) 


Mont, I thought it would be exactly the book for ? 


my soldier boy.” 
There are many “soldier boys” of generous im- 


pulses and undoubted bravery, but whose surround- ? 
) 


ings have been unfavorable to a growth of the good 


within them, who need just such friends as this ¢ 
to help and encourage them to turn from the wrong _ 
path to the right one; friends who will show that ? 


they take an interest in them, who will try to ward 
off temptation, and who will find for them cheerful 
firesides, with all pleasant home surroundings to 
lure them from the attractions of evil places. 
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THE BUTTER QUESTION. 


- ILL some writer of receipts inform us the 
exact weight of a ‘small piece’ of butter, 
which we so often see enumerated as one of the 
ingredients in published receipts? As butter is 
scarce at present, it appeare very large to the 
“ INQUIRER.” 
The above letter we have received from one of 


our contributors of domestic receipts, and we leave ‘ 


the question open to be answered by any of our 
readers who may happen to be posted. 

Meantime we will give our own views on the 
subject. The “small piece” of butter, at present 
prices—ranging from sixty to seventy-five cents 
per pound—is extremely apt, in our household, to 
find itself metamorphosed, in many cases, into 
elean, sweet lard or dripping. For plain pastry, 
the latter are nearly if not quite as good—for fry- 
ing, better. In cake-making we prefer them to the 
strong, rancid butter which many obtain, on ac- 
count of its cheapness, for cooking purposes. Our 
rule in cooking has always been, good butter or 
none. Any one can detect strong butter in any 
form of cookery; vegetables are, to our thinking, 
completely spoiled by it, and had better be without 
entirely. 

One does rot know, until she has tried, to what in- 
finitesimal proportions the “small piece” can be re- 


duced. Tobesure, there must besome substitute. We 
remember being complimented last summer on the ) 


excellence of a dish of corn and beans we had pre- 
pared, in which there was not one particle of butter, 


only some sweet milk and alittle lard, the compliment \ 
coming from a person who believed butter to be an > 


indispensable in the cooking of vegetables, and 


who had no suspicion of the actual state of the ‘ 


case until, after the unsolicited praise, we confessed 
the fact. 


Vegetables of this class, if well-seasoned 2 


and carefully prepared otherwise, may be easily ( 


made to challenge any one to tell whether butter 
is used or not. Potatoes may be mashed, with a 
plentiful supply of salt, a little milk or cream, and 
lard, and we think no one will discover the straits 
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you have been put to. Squashes cannot be made 
tempting without butter, and in preparing them, 
the “small piece” must be just as large as con- 
science will permit; the more butter the better the 
squash. Turnips require the same as squashes 
only the “pieze” may be allowed to shrink in 
dimensions a little. Tomatoes, which, as ordina- 
rily prepared, require a liberal share of the costly 
material, can be made a fit subject of experiment— 
gradually lessening the quantity each day until 
the minimum is reached. The fat fried from slices 
of salt pork will do well in tomatoes instead of 
butter—you may possibly think it an improve- 
ment. 

When lard is used, it must be perfectly free from 
all taint or lardy taste—simply a substance that 
enriches, without imparting any flavor. 

The only answer we can give to the question at 
the beginning of this article is, that the size of the 
“small piece” must be regulated by the habits, 
tastes and length of purse of the one who cooks, 
and those who are cooked for. It may be possible 
that the consumers may object to the idea of lard 
instead of butter. In that case they must be served 
like the man, with whom we are acquainted, who 
is certain he cannot eat anything with milk or 
eggs in it, and yet who does do it every day, and 
never suspects it. Try your experiments, but keep 
your own counsel, when you will be altogether 
more certain as to results. 
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AN ACROSTIC. 


N esteemed correspondent writing from Provi- 
dence, R. I., says:—‘‘I lent some of the old 
ladies of the ‘Home for Aged Women’ some volumes 
of the Home Magazine. While there a few days 
since, one of them handed me the enclosed original 
Acrostic, requesting that I would send it to you.” 
The compliment paid our magazine is highly flat- 
tering, and we not only thank the writer, but give 
it a place in Lhe Home Circle: 


Around thy pages shines immortal bloom, 

Rolling mid cir a rich and sweet perfume; 

Takes got from Man what high-born Nature gives, 

Howe’@ he grovels or benighted lives; 

Unties the tangled skein that binds him fast, 

Removes the errors of his cloudy past; 

Silences scathing Scandal with its vane, 

Hunts down vile Envy with her coward train ; 

Opens the casket, shows man’s priceless gem 

Marked with some name, with diamond-point, for him. 

Each holds within himself a gift from Heaven, 

Marking its value by the power that’s given, 

And beauteous beams shine out upon the night 

Graven on stones, and seen in silvery light. 

Around our path thus light in darkness shines, 

Zeal joins with Truth and raises lofty shrines ; 

In such the pure in heart with freedom lives, 

Nature her tribute to each Temple gives, 

Each edtnest prayer its full reward receives! 

Annie P. CaiLp. 

Heme for Aged Women, Providence, R. I. 
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E have no room this month to give a tithe 

of the flattering notices our magazines re- 

ceive. But as evidence that the Home MaGazine 

has other readers than ladies, we give the following 

extract from a letter from a gentleman, whose nams 
is entered as a subscriber :— 

“As to your magazine, I think I never received 

more enjoyment, in the way of reading, for the 
amount of money invested.” 


A little boy in Illinois, whose name is also upon 
our books as a subscriber, writes us :— 

“T like your magazine very much indeed. Mo- 
ther reads everything in it, and says it is the best 
magazine that she ever knew anything about, and 
she reads a great deal. She says it is just good 
enough. I have been waiting a long time to get 
money to send for your premium, ‘ The Angel of 
Boys don’t always get money when they 
But here it is at last.” 


Peace.’ 
want it, so I had to wait. 
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ONCE A MONTH. 


Our new magazine is steadily increasing in favor, 
and, what is better, in number of readers ‘as well. 
The press are universal in their praise of it, and 
we believe its subscribers feel no regret for the 
money they have invested in it. A subscriber of 
recent date, who took advantage of our offer to 
furnish the first six numbers for fifty cents, 
writes us :— 

“T subscribed to Once A Montn a short time 
ago, and I think I shall be a regular subscriber. 
It is the best thing of the kind I have ever seen.” 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


Subscribers continue in large numbers to order 
this charming picture. Many of them have asked 
the privilege of ordering a second copy at the 
subscribers’ price of $1. In all such cases we 
have sent the picture, and now give notice that we 
will extend the privilege to others who may wish 
more than a single copy of the engraving. 
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A POOR MAN’S WIFE. 
BY J. wc. 
“TT isn’t worth trying to fix,” said Mrs. Grove, 
with an impatient jerk, as she tossed a child’s 
frock back into the basket. “Half the buttons are 
gone, the skirt is half off the waist, and that woman’s 
stitches have given out generally. I’ll not ,employ 
her again soon. I might as well make a new dress 
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at once. I shall have quite a pile of old trash by 
the time that old-clothes man comes around again, 
and then I'll have that handsome pair of vases I 
have wanted so long. How nice they will look on 
each corner of the mantel. But how to get Susy a 
new dress is the question. I am so tired of hearing, 
‘I’m all out, Jane,’ every time I ask for anything 
new. What a fool a girl is to marry a poor man!” 

But all her sighing and fretting over it could not 
change the fact now. She had married her poor 
laboring man, and would resent it quick enough if 
any one else said a word against James. She re- 
served to herself the privilege of making him as 
unhappy as she could over the never settled money 
question. 

Now the true plan for her, as well as for all poor 
men’s wives, was to make the best of the situation. 
Death or crime were the only outlets from it; and 
was she prepared to desire either? 

Then why not make the best of the present? 
Jane had her ideas of what was and what wasn’t 
“the thing” in matters of dress. As with most of 
her class, these ideas were often quite wide of the 
mark. “The children should have handsome shoes, 
if they did not have another decent thing.” 

So the trimmest little patent leathers, or glove 
kids, were always bought, when the children would 
have been far more comfortable and respectable in 
plainer shoes which corresponded with their other 
garments. As a general rule, outside show was the 
main thing, and everything else made to bend to it. 

Jane abhorred mending, and was on good terms 
with the old china man, who came his rounds as 
regularly as the seasons. These two qualities were 
enough to ruin the prospects of one with a much 
larger income than James. 

It was a matter of wonder to her how her neigh- 
bor across the way, whose husband was also a poor 
laboring man, managed to thrive so well. In time 
they bought a little home of their own, and little 
by little added to its attractions, until it came to 
look like a very bird’s nest set in green. 

But Lucy had made the most of her position. 
She had been content to mend and save prudently, 
and the practice had become a pleasure instead of 
a drudgery. Even when she gave away a garment 
to the needy, she took pains first to have it sare- 
fully washed and mended, so it might do them the 
most possible good. 

Love sat ever at the helm. No wonder the days 
were halcyon, and her little bark, with all its trea- 
sures, moved on cheerily and safely over life’s 
ocean. She never repined that she was a poor 
man’s wife, but enjoyed her little triumphs and 
successes in the face of difficulties, far more than 
any one ever did the ease and idleness which wealth 
secures. 

We can count many Janes and Lucys, no doubt, 
in the range of our acquaintances. Certainly it is 
not hard to decide which is most to be envied and 
imitated. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


THE DROPPED STITCHES. 


BY MRS, M, E, M. SANGSTER. 
QITTING alone in the corner, 
0 In her own old easy-chair, 
With the firelight softly falling 
On her beautiful gray hair, 
She’s knitting away at a stocking, 
Rounding the heel to-night ; 
And nobody knits like mother, 
Thoagh age is dimming her sight. 


Glancing like silver, the needles 
Backward and forward go, 

And the rings on her thin white fingers 
Are flashing to and fro. 

There’s the golden band that has never 
Been off since her wedding-day, 

And the hoop encrusted with diamonds 
From Tom, when he went away— 


Away at the beck of fortune, 
To the far-off China seas, 

While his mother compassed his outship 
Day and night on her knees, 

Pleading that wind and weather 
For Tom might ever be fair, 

And that never the boy might wander 
Out of reach of his mother’s prayer. 


This blue-mixed sock—it reminds her 
Of some she sent to the camp, 
For Willie to wear, poor soldier-boy, 
To keep his feet from the damp. 
And Willie, he never wore them, 
His tired feet were still— 
Oh! so still in a narrow grave 
On the side of a southern hill. 


It’s wonderful—she remembers 
The first little sock she knit, 

A wee thing, white and dainty, 
Marvelling, “would it fit ?” 

Tucking it by in her basket, 
As if half it were a sin, 

And fearing lest careless eyes should see 
The dreams she was knitting in. 


Dear little baby Alice! 
Never was babe so sweet: 
Alice’s own are all very well, 
But, ah! those dimpled feet 
T she fondled and kissed so often, 
That she taught to walk alone— 
They are walking life’s long pathway— 
They are hurt by many a stone. 


Knitting alone is the mother, 
And the firelight softly falls 

On the pleasant room of the household, 
On the beautiful pictured walls ; 

But I think, when the lamps of evening 
Scatter the shadows there, 
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They gleam over nothing half so sweet 
As the mother’s silver hair. 


And oh! she has dropped her stitches, 
To be sure, it is not strange, 
Since she Lerself has been far away, 
Beyond this world of change; 
Away for a half-hour’s vision, 
To the realms of the brave and leal, 
Where the loved of the past are together, 
In the land of endless weal. 
—Independent. 


———— onyx oo —_ 


A STORMY NIGHT. 


A dismal round of beating rain 
Is heard against the window pane. 


The heart of nature throbs with woe; 
Her dreary tears unceasing flow. 


The naked branches toss and sigh ; 
No star-gleam in the clouded sky. 


The ghosts of buried flowers moan, 
And streams reply with willing tone. 


Draw up your chair; shut out the night: 
Home never seemed before as bright. 


We need not care for outside gloom 
Within this cheerful lighted room. 


The wind may roar with gusty mirth— 
A fire is blazing on the hearth. 


What sight across my vision swept? 
A sudden vision o’er me crept. 


I saw from out the embers rise, 
Dim, shadowy forms, in ghastly guise. 


A crowd of faces, white and gaunt, 
And worn, alas! with sin and want. 


Their eyes gave forth an angry glare, 
And yet were helpless with despair. 


Their scanty garments, thin and old, 
Could not keep out the damp and cold. 


And oh! they looked so pinched and blue; 
The chilly storm had pierced them through. 


The vision vanished; what it meant 
I know too well, and why ’twas sent. 


In household cheer and warmth secure, 
We never should forget the poor. 


This lesson God would have us learn, 
And part of what He gives return. 
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MY ANGEL-DRESS, 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
EAVENLY Father, I would wear 
Angel garments white and fair ; 
Angel-vesture undefiled 
Wilt thou give unto thy child? 
Not a robe of many hues, 
Such as earthly fathers choose :— 
Discord weaves the gaudy vest; 
Not in such let me be drest. 
Take the raiment soiled away 
That I wear with shame to-day; 
Give my angel-robe to me, 
White with heavenly purity. 
Take away my cloak of pride, 
And the worthless rags ’twould hide; 
Clothe me in my angel-dress, 
Beautiful with holiness. 


Perfume every fold with love, 
Hinting Heaven where’er I moye; 
As an Indian vessel’s sails 
Whisper of her costly bales. 


Let me wear my white robes here, 
Even on earth, my Father dear, 
Holding fast Thy hand, and so 
Through the world unspotted go. 


Let me now my white robes wear; 
Then I need no more prepare, 

All apparelled for my home 
Whensoe’er Thou callest, “Come !” 


Thus apparelled I shall be 

As a signal set for Thee, 

That the wretched and the weak 
May the same fair garments seek. 


“ Buy of Me,” I hear Thee say; 
I have naught wherewith to pay, 
But I give myself to Thee; 
Clothed, adopted I shall be. 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS. 
BY Je R. LOWELL. 
N June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest and heals the heart, 
brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last year robin’s nest. 
There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends— 
Old friends! The writing of those words has borne 
My fancy backward to the gracious past, 
The generous past, when all was possible, 
For all was then untried ; the years between 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons none 
Wiser than this—to spend in all things else, 
sut of old friends to be most miserly. 
Each year to ancient friendship adds a ring, 
As to an oak, and precious more and more, 
Without deservingness or help of ours, 
They grow, and, silent, wider spread each year 
Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 
Sacred to me the lichens on the bark, 
Which Nature’s milliners would scrape away; 
Most dear and sacred every withered limb! 
‘Tis good to set them early, for our faith 
Pines as we age, and, after wrinkles come, 
Few plant, but water dead ones with vain tears. 
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THE CASTAWAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
HERE was once a castaway, 
And she was weeping, weeping bitterly ; 
Kneeling and crying, with a heart-sick ery, 
That choked itself in sobs—* Oh, my good name! 
Oh, my good name!” and none did hear her ery. 
Nay ; and it lightened, and the storm-bolts fell, 
And the rain splashed upon the roof, and still 
She, storm-tossed as the stormy elements, 
Cried, with an exceeding bitter ery— 
“Oh, my good name!” And then the thunder-cloud 
Stooped low and burst in darkness overhead, 
And rolled and rocked her on her knees, and shook 
The frail foundations of her dweiling-place ; 
But she—if any neighbor had come in, 
(None did)—if any neighbor had come in, 
He might have seen her crying on her knees, 
And sobbing—“ Lost, lost, lost!’ beating her breast— 
Her breast forever pricked with cruel thorns. 
* * * * * * = 
Oh, ye good women, it is hard to leave 
The paths of virtue and return again. 
What if this sinner wept, and none of you 
Comforted her—and what if she did strive 
To mend, and none of you believed her strife, 
Nor looked upon her! 
But I beseech 
Your patience. Once in old Jerusalem 
A woman kneeled at consecrated feet, 
Kissed them and washed them with her tears. 
What then? 
I think that yet our Lord is pitiful ; 
I think I see the castaway e’en now! 
And she is not alone; the heavy rain 
Splashes without, and sullen thunder rolls, 
But she is lying at the sacred feet 
Of one transfigured. 
And her tears flow down, 
Down to her lips—her lips that kiss the print 
Of nails, and love is like to break her heart, 
Love and repentance—for it still doth work 
Sore in her soul to think, to think that she, 
Even she, did pierce the sacred feet, 
And bruised the thorn-crowned head. 
Oh, Lord, our Lord! 
How great is thy compassion! 
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MOTHERLESS. 


ROW of bright little faces, 
A patter of dear little feet, 
And loving arms closely entwining, 
Mother’s warm kisses to meet. 
Three little cups on the table, 
Three little chairs by the wall, 
Three little curly heads nestled, 
Each on its pillow so small. 
Ah! who cannot read me this riddle of joy? 
They're mother’s own darlings, each dear little boy. 


Three little tear-stained faces, 
Little bare unwashed feet, 
Shrinkingly, timidly stealing, 
In terror, lest blows they meet. 
Bare dry bread on the table, 
Cold hard bench by the wall, 
Straw, and a scanty torn blanket, 
That will hardly cover them all. 
No kisses to-night on each little brow; 
God pity and help them! They’re motherless now. 



































































HINTS 


Superfine flour, sweet butter, fresh eggs, and 
white sugar, are indispensable in making good cake, 
The butter may sometimes be wholly or partially 
omitted, and sweet lard or drippings, or cream 
used in its stead. The flour must be sifted. An 
earthen pan is best to mix cake in, and a wooden 
spoon or paddle should be used for stirring. The 
rule is to separate the yelks from the white of the 
eggs, beating up the former with the sugar, then 
adding the butter, and only stirring in the whites, 
well whisked, when all the other ingredients have 
been added. 

We will here mention, however, for the benefit 
of those who have little time to spare in fancy 
cooking—and probably to the disgust of profes- 
sional ecooks—that we have been quite as successful 
in cake making when we placed all the ingredients, 
except the flour, at oncein the pan, gave them a brisk 
stir for a minute or two, and then added flour in 
suflicient quantity. Indeed, we are more than half 
convinced that the manipulations prescribed are 
But, reason or no 





for the most part unnecessary. 
reason, there seems to be a knack in those matters, 
and what one can do perhaps another cannot. 

The receipts we give this month are all tried 
ones, either of our own, or furnished us by our cor- 
respondents, and they can be depended upon as 
reliable, 

1. Ictva For CakE.—One pound of pulverized 
sugar, the whites of five eggs. Beat the whites 
until very dry, to which add the sugar very gradu- 
ally, a teaspoonful at a time until all isadded. Put 
on the first coat without thinning. Make the 
second sufficiently thin with lemon juice or rose- 
water to go on smoothly. Put in a warm place to 
dry. 

2. Loar Cake.—Put together one pound of" 
sugar, with one half a pound of butter, beat in two 
eggs. Then remove half the mixture. To the re- 
mainder add one half pint new milk, one half a cup 
of yeast, and flour enough tomake a dough. Let 
it stand until perfectly light, then add the reserved 
portion of butter, sugar and eggs. Knead it well, 
put it in buttered pans, and when light bake 
two hours in a moderate oven. This is better with 
the addition of raisins, though good without. 


3. Pounp Cakr.—One pound of butter, one of 
sugar, one of flour, and ten eggs. One nutmeg 
grated. Stirthe butter and flour toacream. Beat 
the sugar and the yelks of the eggs together, and the 
whites separately until they will stand alone. Mix the 
whole, and beat together until light. One pound 
of citron or dried currants may be added. Bake 
two hours in moderate oven. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


FIFTY WAYS OF MAKING CAKE. 


4, Buack CAKE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR— 
Sugar, one pound; butter, one pound; flour, one 
pound; sixteen eggs; brandy, quarter pint; raising, 
three pounds; currants, two pounds; one pound 
citron, one tablespoonful molasses, one anda half 
gill of sour milk, one half teaspoonful salaratus, 
Mace, cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves to flavor. 
Bake four hours. 

5. Fruir Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups 
sugar, one cup molasses, three eggs, six cups flour, 
one cup sour cream or milk, one teaspoonful soda, 
6ne pound raisins, one pound currants, one quarter 
pound citron, three nutmegs ; cloves and mace, one 
tablespoonful each. This quantity will make one 
large loaf or two small ones, the former requiring 
three hours, the latter two to bake. 

6. Prum Cake.—One cup of sugar, one half cup 
of butter, one of buttermilk, two of flour, one of 
raisins, one egg, one teaspoonful soda. Cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg to taste. 

7. Wepping Cake.—Three pounds of flour, three 
pounds sugar, three pounds butter, twenty-five 
three pounds raisins, six pounds currants, 


eggs, 
one pound citron, one pint brandy, one ounce each, 
cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg; one half ounce 
cloves. Bake thoroughly. 

8. Cup CaAkE.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs, a little sour 
milk and soda, or water soda and cream of tartar. 
This is the best and most easily made of plain 
cakes, 

9. Pork CakE.—One pound of fat salt pork, from 
which all the rind and lean has been removed. 
Chop fine, and pour on it one pint of boiling 
water; add two cups of sugar and two cups of mo- 
lasses, one tablespoonful each of cinnamon and 
cloves, three eggs, one half pound each of seedless 
raisins and currants, one ounce of citron, one 
tablespoonful of salaratus rubbed through a fine 
sieve into nine cups of flour, and well mixed before 
the other ingredients are added. Of the three re- 
ecipts for pork cake we have received, two omit 
the eggs, and one gives only one cup of molasses. 
We should think one half atablespoonful of salaratus 
or soda ought to be sufficient. 

10. Sponge Cake.—Three quarters of a pound of 
flour, one pound of sugar, and twelve eggs. Beat 
the yelks of the eggs and the sugar well together. 
After it is well mixed, add the whites, and. the 
juice of onelemon. Stir them in quickly, and bake 
immediately one and a quarter hours in a moderate 
oven. 

11. Sponge CAKE, ANOTHER wWAY.—Four eggs, 
two coffee-cups sugar, beaten well together; two 
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coffee-cups flour, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar 
rubbed in the flour, one teaspoonful soda dissolved 
in two thirds of a cup of boiling water, and lemon 
to flavor. Add the water last. Pour into pans 
and place in a well-heated oven. This, though 
apparently very thin, will come from the ovena 
beautiful cake. 


12. Lincotn CAKE.—Two eggs, two cups of sugar, 
half a cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, three 
cups of flour, one teaspoonful of extract of lemon, 
one of cream tartar, and half a teaspoonful soda. 

13. Lincorn CAKes.—One half cup butter, two 
cups sugar, half cup sweet milk, three cups flour, 
one teaspoonful cream tartar, half teaspoonful soda. 
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14, Farmer’s Fruir Cake.—Cut two cups of 
sour dried apples very fine, soak them over night 
in cold water, add a cup of molasses, and stew 
until thick ; then add a cup of sugar, one of butter, 
one of sour cream, two teaspoonfuls of soda, two 
eggs, five cups of flour, and spice to taste. 


eee 


15. CLove CAkE.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of sugar, one pound of butter, one pound of raisins, 
one cup of molasses, two tablespoonfuls each of 
ground cloves and cinnamon,’ one teaspoonful of 
salaratus, one cup sour milk, foureggs. Bake in 
four round tins. 

16. TumBLER CAKE.—One tumbler of new milk, } 
two of sugar, four of flour, two thirds of a tumbler 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream 
tartar, three eggs. Flavor with lemon. 


17. Ware Mountain Cake.—One pound white § 
sugar, one half-pound butter, one pound of flour, 
six eggs, one cup milk, one teaspoonful soda, two 
cream tartar. Bake in layers like jelly cake, 
spreading frosting between the layers. 

18. WuitE MountTAIN CAKE, ANOTHER WAY.— 
Two cups white sugar, one half cup butter, one cup 
new milk, two eggs, three and one half cups flour, 
one teaspoonful cream tartar, one half teaspoonful 
soda, twenty drops oil of lemon dropped on the 
sugar. Nutmeg may be used if preferred. The 
cake is much improved by frosting. 

19. Aumonp Cake.—One pound white sugar, 
three fourths pound of butter, three fourths pound 
of flour, the whites of seventeen eggs, three ounces 
sweet almonds, one ounce bitter almonds; blanch 
and pound the almonds fine, and stir in with the 
butter and sugar. 

20. Sirver CaKE.—The whites of eight eggs, one 
eup butter, two cups sugar, one and one half cups 
flour, one and one half cups corn starch, one cup 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one of 
soda. 

21. Marsite Caxr.—The white part—One cup 
butter, two cups white sugar, four cups flour, one 
enp sweet milk, whites of eight eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful soda, two cream tartar. Black part—One cup ¢ 
butter, two cups brown sugar, one of molasses, one § 
of sour milk, five cups of flour, the yelks of eight 2 
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eggs, one whole egg, one teaspoonful of soda. A 
layer of one and then of the other, until your dish 
is full. 

22. Eaatess CAKe.—Two cups of sugar, one 
half cup butter, two cups butter-milk, two cups 
chopped raisins, four cups flour, one teaspoonful 
soda. Nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves to taste. 

23. Purr CAke.—Two thirds of a cup of butter, 
two cups sugar, three cups flour, one of sweet milk, 
three eggs, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, one of 
soda. Spice to suit the taste. 


24. Bripgerort CakE.—One cup of butter, two 
of sugar, three and one half of flour, two of cur- 
rants, one of sour milk, four eggs, one teaspoonful 
of soda, juice and grated rind of one lemon. 


25. Measure CAKe.—Six cups of sifted flour, 
four of powdered sugar, one cup of sour ercam, one 
cup of butter, and five eggs. Cream half the flour 
with the butter, the other half sift into the eggs 
and sugar after they have been well beaten to- 
gether. Mix well, and just before baking add the 
cream, with one teaspoonful of soda and the juice 
of one lemon. Bake quickly. 


26. FeatHer CAKE.—One cup white sugar, one 
teaspoonful melted butter, one egg, two even cups 
sifted flour, two thirds cup of milk, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, one half teaspoonful soda. Flavor 
with lemon. 


27. Brents’ Caxe.—One pound of sugar, one 
half pound of butter, one pint molasses, one ounce 
of soda, four eggs—a soft cake baked in little pans. 

28. Cream CaKxe.—Three cups flour, one and 
one haif cups sugar, three eggs, one cup sour 
cream; soda and salt. 

29. CorrEE CAKE.—One cup cold coffee, one cup 
sugar, one cup molasses, one cup butter, five cups 
flour, one pound fruit, two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one of soda. Spice to taste. 

30. Corn Starcu CakE.—Two cups of sugar, one 
of butter, one cup sweet milk, three eggs, two cups 
flour, one cup corn starch, two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one of soda 

31. Peart Starcu Cake.—One cup butter, two 
of sugar, one cup sour cream, one cup starch, three 
cups flour, one half teaspoonful soda. 

32. Mrs. Fisk’s Common Cake.—One cup of 
sugar, one half cup of butter, one cup of cream, 
one half cup sour milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful 
of soda; nutmeg to taste, and flour to make a thick 
batter. 

33. CaroninA CAKE.—Two cups white sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls butter, the whites of five eggs, 
two cups of flour, one half teaspoonful cream tartar, 
one quarter teaspoonful soda, one cup sweet cream. 

34. Best Cup Cake.—Five cups flour, three of 
sugar, one of milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful 
soda, one cup butter, nutmeg or rosewater. Raisins 
may be added. 
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35. Puan CaxkEe.—One cup sugar, one of cream, 
one egg, two and one half cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful soda, a little salt. Any spice you like. 

36. Sugar Breap.—Three pounds sugar, one 
and one half butter, six pounds flour, eight eggs, 
one ounce and three coppers’ weight baking powder, 
and one pint sour milk. Mix not too stiff, and bake 
in a moderate heat. 

27. Tea CaAKEs.—One and one half cups sugar, 
one half cup butter, one cup sour milk; soda, salt, 
and nutmeg or cinnamon. Flour to roll out. Bake 
quickly. ‘To be eaten with butter. 

38. Exity’s Bunns.—One pint scalded milk, one 
cup sugar, one cup home-made yeast, and flour to 
make a batter. Let it stand over night; then add 
one cup butter, one cup sugar, one teaspoonful 
soda, one cup chopped raisins. Let it raise, roll 
out, and cut like biscuit. 

39. Cream Cakes.—Three half pints of water 
Two pounds good 


put in an iron glazed kettle. 
Mix, 


butter, one and one half pounds best flour. 
and let it boil, and stir well to a thick paste. Then 
let it cool, and rub in by hand twenty eggs. Cut 
out with a cake-cutter, and bake in aa oven with 
quick but not too hot a heat. 

40. Jerry Caxe.—The peculiarity of jelly cake is 
that it is baked in thin cakes, each cake spread 
with jelly, and laid one upon another. “ Cup 
Cake,” No. 8, is the receipt we gencrally use in 
making jelly cake, though a receipt containing less 
butter will do just as well. The following receipts 
one cup sugar, one cup sweet milk, 

egg, two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one soda. Another Way.—Four eggs, one 
and a half cup sugar, half cup butter, one cup but- 
termilk, one teaspoonful soda. 


are very good: 
two cups flour, one 


41. Ricu Swavui Cake.—Three eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, the same of sugar, three cups 
of flour, one teaspoonful essence of lemon, half a 
these together, roll thin, cut in 


Will keep a long time. 


rork 
work 


nutmeg ; 
small cakes and bake. 
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FASHIONS. 

As the season advances, bonnets of the lightest 
material, such as lace, tulle, and light areophane 
crape take the place of the straw, chip and silk 
of spring and early summer. A very elegant bon- 
net is made of black lace, and if the wearer will 
procure different sets of flowers, of the colors to 
match her various costumes, she will find her bon- 
net a most serviceable one, while she will still be 
conforming to that most rigid rule of present fash- 
ion, that but one color shall predominate in the 
dress. 

We give this month an illustration and a descrip- 
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42. GRANDMOTHER GREEN’s CookIEs.—One exp 
of butter, one cup sweet cream, {wo cups sugar, one 
egg, one tablespoonful caraway seed, one half tea- 
spoonful soda, flour to roll lightly. Made by this 
rule, they will keep a long time. By substituting 
some milk for the cream, and doubling the soda, 
a cheaper but really excellent cookey may be 
made. 

43, Tue Very Best Cooxres.—Three eggs, three 
cups of sugar, heaping full, one cup of butter, two 
or three tablespoonfuls of cream, one teaspoonful 
soda; spice to taste. 

44, Cookirs.—Two cups of sugar, 01 e of butter, 
one of new milk, one teaspooxful cream tartar, one 
half teaspoonful soda; spice to your taste; flour to 
roll, and cut in any form; sift with sugar before 
cutting. 

45, Cookies WitHout Eaes.—One and one half 
cup of sugar, one cup sour cream, butter the size 
teaspoonful of soda; spice to taste. 


of an egg, 


46. Suaar CaAKre.—One and one half cup sugar, 
one tablespoonful lard, butter the size of an egg, 
one half teacupful sour milk, scant half teaspoonful 
soda; mix to roll, and cut in cakes one fourth of 
an inch in thickness. 

47. Sorr GinGEREREAD.—One pint molasses, ono 
tablespoonful butter, one teaspoonful alum, the 
same of soda; flour to make it thick enough, and 
ginger to taste. 

48, Sort GincERCAKE.—One cup molasses, one 
of thick, sour cream, one egg, one teaspoonful soda, 
one tablespoonful ginger, and sufficient flour. 

49. Ginger Snaps.—One cup molasses, one of 
lard or butter, teaspoonful of soda, tablespoonful 
ginger, half cup of sweet milk ; mix stiff, roll thin, 
and bake quick. 

50. Tne Very Best Gincer Snars.—One cup 
butter, one sugar, one molasses, one half cup gingcr 
teaspoonful soda; flour to roll, 
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tion for making very pretty hats and bonnets out 
of paper or straw. Made of clear white or slightly 
tinted paper, cut carefully into strips, and folded 
in the manner described, or in any fanciful fashion, 
and sewn on the frame, then trimmed with lace, 
flowers or ribbon, they are very pretty and stylish, 
and at the same time exceedingly cheap. 
Wrappings and over-dresses, when they are not of 
the material of the dress, are frequently of black 
silk, though casaques and skeleton garmehts of 
white or black grenadine and of Chambery gauze 
are very rich in effect over colored silks. These 
wraps are so varied in form, that let one follow the 
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bent of her fancy to any extent, she can scarecly 
get out of fashion. The main thing is to have an 
abundance of trimming. Black silk may be trim- 
med with pipings of satin and fringe, or with ruf- 
fies, flutings, single and box-plaits and folds, in 
which silk and velvet may be combined in an infi- 
nite variety of styles. For the convenience of our 
readers, we have this month given a number of 
styles of making and arranging trimming, which 
we think will be found especially acceptable. 

The thinner and lighter materials are trimmed 
with flounces, insertions, guipure lace, or puffs of 
the same material of the wrap, studded with knots 
of ribbon in color corresponding with the dress. 

The simple white dress over which novelists 
have so often expended their eloquence, is becom- 
ing a thing of the past. White will be the favorite 
for evening wear, but the flounces, rufilings, puff- 
ings and embroideries with which white costumes 
are now loaded, have no longer left them a trace of 
their pristine simplicity. 

For travelling-suits, gray, brown and buff pre- 
dominate, and are trimmed with bright satin pip- 
ings. Pongees, poplins, mohair goods, summer 
serges, nankeen and linen, are the favorite mate- 


rials. A handsome travelling suit may be with , 


advantage protected from the dust by a plain 


gored sack wrapper worn over it, buttoned up in ) 
front, and belted. For northern travel, it is safest 2 


to buy thick material, for, though the days are 
warm, the nights are almost invariably cool. 
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A paletot of black silk, pen with satin 
piping and rich silk fringe; the seam under the 
arm is not joined over the hip for a space of five 
inches, the front being thus let to fall in sash shape 

and trimmed across with two rows of fringe and 
piping; the back is festooned in fiat folds in the 
seam; and at this point is set a cluster of three 
loops with a cross band ; it is divided in the centre 
of the skirt and swings apart. Shoulder cape cut 
apart to correspond, and falling sq are in front to 
match the skirt; two clusters of loops like those 
upon the hip ornament the back. 
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DRESS TRIMMING. 
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No. 1. 


We give an elaborate and beautiful trimming, 


made of velvet combined with silk or satin. Rib- ) 


bon, one inch in width, is plaited in a fan shape, 
and sewed under a fold of velvet, a satin button 








) being placed on the centre of each fan. The edge 
is ornamented with narrow ribbon arranged in the 
( manner illustrated by No. 2. The upper edge is bor- 
‘ dered by the same trimming, made of broader ribbon. 
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TRIMMING OF SILK AND VELVET. PAPER OR ‘STRAW HATS AND BON- 
CARES mi NETS. 









This trimming is so simple in construction as to need 
very little description. It may be made of alternate points 
of silk or satin and velvet, either of the same color, or the 
latter black, and the former of a color to match the dress, 
the whole headed with folds or pipings of satin. 





TRIMMING OF SILK. 





A pretty and simple trimming of pinked and plaited 
silk, with a fold of silk through the middle, neatly stitched 
on with sewing machine. 
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LINEN NIGHT-DRESS. 
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The garment is cut in the form of a long gored i 

sack, and finished at the bottom with a hem an inch Q Either straw or paper may be used. If the latter 
and a half deep, and four quarter-inch tucks ; the ( be preferred, white, gray, or chamois would be very 
front is composed of two cambric or jaconet puffs ( pretty, which may be purchased by the sheet, and 
bordered with needlework insertion the same width, ¢ cut in narrow strips by a bookbinder. The paper 
edged with ruffles half an inch wide, or needlework Q is plaited by first pinching two strips together, and 
edge; this trimming is set in the back as broad as ( laying them one over the other, as seen in No. 2. 
it is made in front, and cut off at the bottom to a ( Then sew it on a frame for hat, commencing from 
point about the depth between the shoulders of a ) the centre, and taking care not to crush the paper. 
graceful yoke; the collar turns down, wide in front ( If a bonnet is desired, sew it in lengths on the shape 
and narrow behind; the sleeve is cut short and 5 (see No. 3). If at each fold of the paper, as the 


dered with embroidery and ruffling. The sleeve ¢ shape, a white glass bead is slipped on, the effeat 


finished out with the cuff; both cuff and collar bor- needle is passed through, in sewing it upon the 
has no fulness at the top. ( will be improved. 
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VICTORINE SLEEVE. 





This is suitable for grenadine or thick mate- 
rials; the shape is fitted to the arm by two 
seams, and the trimming is set upon the outer 
side, near, but not on the elbow seam; it is 
composed of lappets bound with silk or satin, 
and sewn on with a flat plait in the top of 
each, the point of one just overlapping the 
upper edge of the next; the large bow with 
fringed tabs is so adjusted that it may cover 
the seam when the sleeve is fastened into the 


garment. 
licen 


ESTELLE SLEEVE. 


APD See 








We give above two tasteful designs for neckties, made 
of crocheting with narrow corded ribbon run through the 
meshes, and ending in pendent loops. ‘Ihe same style 
might easily be adopted in trimming dresses and wraps, 
crocheting material and color of ribbon being left to the 








fancy of the maker. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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Very dressy and stylish for silk and other rich ) material beyond it; the extra width given to tho 
materials; the body of the sleeve is almost close upper side causes the plaiting to curve around the 
fitting; the upper side is cut one inch and a half ( back of the arm, instead of projecting stiffly. The 
wider than usual, and as much is taken from the } piping, box-plaiting, and bows below the puffs, 
under side so as to retain the shape; the upper side ? may be of satin or the same material as the sleeve 
should be held or fulled in a little at the elbow in ( itself; the puffs may be gathered or set on in reverse 
the back seam; the puff is set partly over the seam 4 plaits. 
and the box-plaiting, which is made double in the ? 
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We find our book table well filled with reading- 
matter this month, as will be seen by the list of 
books received, which we give below. Though the 
list presents few books of more than ordinary in- 
terest, there is, on the other hand, a still less num- 
ber that can be said to be of no interest or value 
whatever. 

Messrs. Turner Bros. & Co. send us a little vol- 
ume of poems by J. W. Watson. “ Beautiful 
Snow,”—a poem which most persons have read, 
not without tears, and which gives its title to the 
volume—is one of those effusions of an inspired 
moment which its author, a poet of fine ability, 
has not since equalled. The book presents 
a neat and attractive appearance. The same 
publishers have issued tho eighth number of 
their library of select novels—Only Temper, by 
Mrs. C. J. Newby, a voluminous English au- 
thoress. 

A new American novel, Agnes Wentworth, from 
the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., is very read- 
able, but has no special attractions. In Hans 
Breitmann in Politics, reprinted from Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Mr. Leland has continued to work very 
successfully the vein of humor he was so fortunate 
as to strike in a former publication. “Der Breit- 
mann” has now become a reality, and as such is 
likely to endure. The White Rose is a new and 
cheap edition, in paper, of an already popular 
English novel, and, we are led to infer, is the in- 
itial number of a series of publications of a similar 
character. 

Sabbath-schools will find Gould’s Songs of Glad- 
ness a very desirable book. It contains music and 
hymns suited to some thirty purely Sabbath-school 
occasions, together with a selection of prayer-meet- 
ing and choir tunes, and more than a hundred of 
the choicest old standard hymns. Hints about the 
Sunday-School Work is a valuable little pamphlet, 
making some pertinent suggestions in regard to 
the preparation and management of County Con- 
ventions and Institutes. 

Though there have been several very important 
works on American ornithology, none have pre- 
sented as full a collection of facts relative.to the 
habits of our birds as is desirable. Such a collec- 
tion is only to be obtained by the united research 
and energy of 
a contribution to this work, Dr. Turnbull's care- 
fully arranged catalogue of The Birds of East 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey seems to us of more 


<ccurate and patient observers. As 


than ordinary valuc and importance. 

To show how much can be made by judicious 
and well-directed labor out of a comparatively in- 
significant piece of ground, the author of My Ten- 
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Rod Farm has given us a very entertaining and 
instructive companion to that book entitled F'arm- 
ing by Inches. While there is evidently a great 
deal of theory in the close cultivation illustrated by 
the narrative, we have yet no doubt but that an at- 
tempt to carry it into practice will result in good. 
The publisher of this volume—Loring, of Boston— 
has also sent us The Girls of Feversham, a very at- 
tractive novel by Florence Marryatt, and Mark, the 
Match Boy, @ pleasant story for young people, 
forming the third volume of the “Ragged Dick 
stories.” 

Lee & Shepard, of Boston, who seem to take the 
lead just now in issuing juvenile works of the first 
class, have favored us with quite a number of their 
recent publications. Among these, Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland is the most noticeable, though 
all are excellent in their way. It is a story which 
will fairly be devoured by children, and the quaint 
fancifulness and humor of which will hold the 
attention even of grown-up readers. We have 
seen nothing recently of its kind, so attractive and 
amusing. It has already been translated into the 
German, an honor which English books for chil- 
dren rarely receive. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, have recently com- 
menced the publication, in cloth as well as in 
paper, of a series of books of a varied character, 
entitled the “ Handy Volume Series.” The fifth of 
this series, the only one, by the way, we have as 
yet been favored with, is W. S. French’s Jealities 
of Irish Life, » book of the most thrilling and 
absorbing interest, which, in force, humor and 
pathos has been compared with the best of Dickens's 
works. However this may be, the narrative is a 
remarkable one, and cannot fail to captivate the 
reader. The same publishers send us part second 
of Miss Alcott’s charming Little Women. 

Sheldon & Co., of New York, have just issued 
Evening by Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, to 
whose Mourning by Morning, already so popular, 
it isa companion volume. The book is made up 
of brief expositions, some three hundred in number, 
and each occupying a page, of passages of Scripture, 
and is designed to be read through in the course of 
a year. 

No Sects in Heaven, and other Poems, a neat and 
attractive little volume sent us by Clark & May- 
nard, of New York, contains some pleasant pieces. 
The poem which gives the book its title is, how- 
ever, the only one likely to make a lasting impres- 


sion. It is a genial, poctical exposition of the 


’ charitable idea the words themselves are intended 


to express, suggested, it may be, by old John Henry 
Voss’s verses in German on the same subject. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
Agnes WENTWoRTH. By E. Foxton, author of “ Her- 
man” and “Sir Pavon and St. Pavon.” 
Tot WaITE Rost. A Novel. By G. J. Whyte Melville, 
author of “ Cerise,” “ Digby Grand,” ete. 
Hans BREITMANN IN Potitics. A Humorous Poem. By 
Charles G. Leland. 


From Turner Bros. & Co., Philadelphia :— 
BEAUTIFUL Snow, and Other Poems. By G. W. Watson. 
Oxty Temper. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, au- 

thor of “ Kate Kennedy,” ‘Common Sense,” ete. 
JLLUSTRATIONS OF THE Poets. From Passages in the 

Life of Little Billy Vidkins. 

From J. E. Gould, 925 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

SoNGs OF GLADNESS, 

E. Geuld. 


For the Sabbath-School. By J. 


From Richard MeCauley, 1314 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia -— 
Tue Birps oF East PENNSYLYANIA AND NEW JERSEY. By 
William P. Turnbull, LL.D. 


From Fisher & Denison, Philadelphia :— 
No. 1. “Up in a Balloon.” 
“Tommy Dodd.” No. 3. “ Beautiful Bells.” 
“On the Beach.” Piano Accompaniment. 
five cepts a number. 


No. 2. 
No. 4, 
Price, 


Taz Vocasisr. 


From J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia. 

Hints ABdut THE SunDAy-Scnoo, Work. By Rev. Alfred 
Taylor, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Association. 


From Loring, Boston :— 
Mark, tHE Matcn Boy; or, Richard Hunter’s Ward. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “ Ragged Dick,” ete. 
Farina By Incnes; or, “ With Brains, Sir!” Uniform 
with “ My Ten-Rod Farm.” 
Tne Grats or FeversHam. By Florence Marryatt. 
For sale by Turner Brothers & Co., 808 Chest- 
nut Strect, Philadelphia. 
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From Lee & Shepard, Boston :— 
By May Mannering. 


Tae ArK oF Eim Istanp. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
author of “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” ete. 


Sart-Water Dick. 


Dorry Diwpie at Scnoot. By Sophie May, author of 
“Little Prudy Stories.” 

Atice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. 
With forty-two Illustrations, by John Fenniel. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Z. H. Butler, and 


Porter & Cvates. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston :— 


Rea.ities oF Irniso Lire. By W. Steuart Trench. 


LittteE WomEN; or, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. Part 
Second. By Louisa M. Alcott. With Illustrations. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Duffield Ashmead. 


From Sheldon & Co., New York :— 

Evenina by Evening; or, Readings at Eventide, for 
the Family or the Closet. By C. H. Spurgeon. 

For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

From Clark & Maynard, New York :— 

No Sects 1n Heaven; and Other Poems. By Mrs. E. 
Hi. J. Cleaveland. 

For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Tne Hunter’s GUme, AND TRAPPER’S CoMPANION. A 

Complete Guide to the Various Methods of Captur- 

ing all kinds of Game and Fur Animals; with Full 

Directions for Curing and Tanning all kinds of 

Skins, etc. By an Experienced Woodman. Six- 

teenth edition. Price, 25 cents. Hinsdale, N. H.: 

Hunter & Co. 

Tue DantsH Istanps: Are we Bound in Honor to Pay 
for them? By James Parton. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co. 

Taking the affirmative side of the question which 
he propounds, Mr. Parton discusses it in all its 
bearings, with an evident honesty of purpose and 
conscientiousness of conviction, that should at least 
gain him a respectful hearing. 
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THE BINGHAMTON INEBRIATE ASY- 
LUM. 
¥ one of the lectures before the inmates of this 
Asylum, the Superintendent, Dr. Albert Day, 
thus speaks of the reformatory agencies of this In- 
stitution :— 

“There is a vast amount of error and miscon- 
ception still resting on the public mind in reference 
to the sanitary treatment peculiar to this and simi- 
lar institutions. 

“The impression is that disease here is indi- 
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vidualized, as at an eye or ear infirmary, or as ata 
retreat for the insane; that as we had singled out 
the Goliath that towers above all the rest, so we 
have marked the part most vulnerable; administer 
a specific, prostrate the giant, and a route ensues. 
““T am interrogated every day, by lip or pen, on 
the nature of the remedy employed to destroy the 
drunkard’s appetite? And newly arrived patients 
often inquire of those who have been longer resi- 
dents in the institution, what medicine is given, 


and when the process of administering it com- 
‘ , 
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FIFTY RECEIPTS FOR MAKING 
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mences. Judge of the surprise of such when told 


that the only specific we know of for intemperance 
is abstinence from everything that will intoxicate. 
That simple, pure water, without any addition, is 
the best drink for all persons of all ages and tem- 
peraments, and comes nearest to a universal remedy 
of anything yet discovered; that it aids digestion 
and strengthens the stomach, subdues the force of 
appetite, and removes the infirmity of the will. 

“To apply this remedy effectively to men who 
have an acute consciousness of their lost condition, 
and yet are unable to resist the insane impulse to 
drink, an asylum becomes necessary, where, by 
wholesome restraints and proper dietetic and hy- 
gienic treatment, and without the loss of self-re- 
spect, such changes may be effected in the patient’s 
mental and physical state as shall hold his appetite 
in check, and prompt to co-operative measures in 
practical conformity with the remedial agencies 
employed in his behalf. 

“From this overflowing scourge thero is a reme- 
dy, but only one; that one, if adopted, is sufficient, 
namely, entire abstinence. This strikes at the root, 
dries up the source, annihilates it.” 

eas 
ONCE A MONTH. 

Neary 600 Paces or Cnorce Macazine READ- 
inc For 50 Cenyts!—Our offer to send the first six 
numbers for 1869, of our new and beautiful Maga- 
zINE—“ OncE A Montu”—for 50 cents, in order to 
let the people see and become acquainted with it, 
has already been responded to by thousands. From 
many to whom it has thus been sent we have re- 
ceived very gratifying letters. Most of them ex- 
press surprise at its interest and excellence. With 
our facilities and experience, it would be next to 
impossible to make a poor magazine. These are of 
the amplest kind. Every month there come to our 
table, besides original papers and new books, nearly 
all the best periodicals of Europe and America, and 
from these selections and translations of the very 
finest articles are made for “Once A Monts.” 
With such facilities it would be next to impossible, 
as we have said, to make a weak or dull magazine. 

We started “Once A Montn” with the intention 
of making it the most readable magazine in the 
’ country; and if we are to believe all that is said of 
it by subscribers and the press, our good intention 
has not failed. 

Our offer to send the first six months for 50 cents 
is still cpen. 


—094 00-——. 


Earte’s GALLERIES.—The art-loving public of 
Philadelphia are under special obligation to Messrs. 
Jas. E. Earle & Sons, for the many fine paintings 
and other works of art, constantly offered for in- 
spection in their galleries, and in most cases free of 
charge. Their attention and courtesy to visitors is 
marked, and this makes a call at No. 816 Chestnut 
street doubly pleasant. 
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CAKE. 

We wish to call especial attention to the domestie 
department this month. We will not say that none 
of our receipts have ever been in print before, for 
no doubt many have. But they are all either our 
own well-tried receipts, or those of our subscribers 
who vouch for their excellence, having made con- 
stant use of them, in some cases, for mary years, 
We think it will be difficult to find in any cook 
book a collection so large, so varied, so complete, 
and of such uniform excellence. We now take the 
opportunity of thanking those ladies to whose 
kindness we are indebted, not only for many re- 
ceipts used this month, but for those previously 
used, and those still waiting their turn. At the 
same time we beg as a favor that every one who 
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she knows to be good, to give us, and through us 
the readers of the Home Macazine, the benefit of it. 
—0820-0——_ 

We have had our Wheeler & Wilson machine for 
ten years; have made five hundred suits of heavy 
cloth upon it, quite a number of tents—which is 
very heavy work--a quantity of family sewing, 
from the finest material to the coarsest, and never 
spent a cent for repairs. I have seen a great many 
other machines, but would not now exchange mine 
for any other. Miss §. H. ALEXANDER. 

Newbern, Va. 

—ootee0 
THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have received the Twentieth Annual An- 
nouncement of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, which is located in this city. At 
the annual commencement held March 11th, 1869, 
fifteen ladies received their diplomas. The condi- 
tion of the college is highly encouraging, and many 
ladies who have graduated from it are now in the 
possession of an extended practice, meriting and re- 
ceiving the full confidence of the public. 

—e0$¢200——_ 
CUBAN WAR MAP. 

G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co. of New York, have 
just published a Cuban War Map of a sufficient 
size to indicate plainly all the points of interest in 
the revolution now in progress there. All the West 
India Islands, Florida, New Orleans, Central and 
the northern portion of South America are also in- 
cluded. It is just such a map as every man needs 
who feels an interest in affairs of the world outside 
his own immediate neighborhood. 


—eroa,oo—_ 


Brerstapr’s Vesuvius 1n Ervption.—This last 
work, by our great American artist, has been on 
exhibition in our city, at Earle’s Galleries. It is 
midnight view of the volcano in eruption, as seen 
on the nights of the 4th and 5th of January, 1868, 
and is a wonderfully impressive picture. 
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THE GREEK WATER GIRL. 
(See Engraving.) 

Tho engraving with the above title, which we 
give in our present number, is one that can scarcely 
fail to attract notice, not so much on account of its 
artistic effects, though these are not wanting, as for 
the life-likeness of the figure of the girl standing 
by the mountain spring, waiting for the urn to fill. 
There is much character in the face. The calm 
dignity of the little woman’s look, the expression, 
half of resoluteness, half of pertness, in the mouth 
and chin, the graceful poise of the figure, and the 
patural ease of the position of the arms and hands, 
indicate that the picture has been taken from the 
life. And such, indeed, is the fact. The engrav- 
ing has been carefully copied from a photograph 
in the possession of Mr. Frank M. Good, of London; 
and our friends can, therefore, feel satisfied that 
they have before them a genuine representation of 
arcal Greek water girl, not a mere fancy sketch. 

—.089400-——. 

Woman’s Surrrace.—In reply to an invitation 
to attend the Equal Rights Convention held re- 
cently in New York, Bishop Simpson, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, wrote to Theodore Tilton :— 


“Believing, as I do, that the ballot in the hands of ‘ 


woman would be so used as to add strength to all 
our moral enterprises, and especially would be the 
most successful agency to eradicate intemperance 
and city vices, I have long desired to see her in- 
vested with that power. In an ordinary political 
canvass I do not see that anything would be gained. 
The vote would simply be increased, without any 
probability of change; but on all moral questions, 
and on questions affecting the right of women to 
engage in any honorable calling to gain a liveli- 
hood, the ballot in her hands would be a powerful 
element.” 
eee 

Toe Mason & Hamiin OraGAn Company, even 
with their immense factory, are barely able to sup- 
ply the demand for their celebrated instruments, 
though they finish and deliver from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty organs every week. 

It is a part of their system to print their lowest 
prices, which are fixed and invariable. They sull 
always at smallest remunerative profit, and as co.t 
of production is diminished by invention of new 
machinery, prices are reduced. They send their cir- 
culars with full particulars, free of charge, to any 
one desiring them, and they contain a great amount 
of information which must be of much value to any 
one thinking of buying an organ. 

te 

Once A Monto.—The promises made by the pro- 
jectors of this magazine have more than been kept, 
and we congratulate them upon the success of their 
enterprise. We commend it to our readers as one 
of the best serials published, containing, besides 
excellent original articles, the choicest extracts from 
English and American magazines.—Philadelphia 
Daily Evening Star. 
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Swattowixe Firreen Cows.—We clip the fol- 
lowing from an exchange. The man referred to 
certainly had a large swallowing capacity; but we 
have heard of men who swallowed three-story brick 
houses, and of some who got down, in the course of 
a few years, farms of from twenty to a hundred 
acres, with all the buildings and stock :— 

“T met a man, only the other day, who had 
swallowed fifteen cows! You may think this 
strange, but I will tell you how it happened. 
When I first knew him he was very well to do in the 
world. He had a comfortable home, and a very 
good dairy, consisting of fifteen cows. But at 
length he took to drinking, until first one cow 
went, then another, and another, until at last, by 
the drink, to procure which he sold the cows, he 
swallowed the whole fifteen, and he is now an in- 
mate of an almshouse.” 

ae 

Goop Books ror Sunpay-Scuoon Lisraries.— 
“The Children’s Hour,” in five beautifully bound 
volumes. Each volume contains one hundred and 
ninety-six double-column pages of the purest and 
best reading for children, and is illustrated with 
over thirty-five engravings. 

Price $1 a volume. Sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address. Five volumes will be sent for $4.00. 

There are no cheaper, more beautiful, or more 
desirable books for children than these. 

—ee—_——- 

Ir is, perhaps, not generally known that the Rus- 
sians use English terms for the various parts of a 
ship, and all the orders for sailing are given in 
Dutch. .These terms were originally ingrafted in 
the Russian tongue by Peter the Great, who studied 
shipbuilding in England and seamanship in Hol- 
land. It was found easier to adopt these foreign 
terms than to invent new ones for everyday use, as 
they had no equivalent in Russian. 

ES EI 
TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Home Magazine.—$2 a year in advance. 
$5 for three years, in advance. Three copies, one 
year, $5. Four copies, $6. Eight copies, and one 
extra to getter-up of club, $12. Fifteen copies, and 
one extra to getter-up of club, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for 
three years, in advance. Three copies one year for 
$5. Six copies and one’ to getter-up of elud, $10. 
Ten copies and one to getter-up of club, $15. 

The Children’s Hour.—$1.25 a year, in advance. 
$5 for three years, in advance. Five eopies, one 
year, $5. Ten copies, and one to getter-up of 


ey 


club, $10. 
All three of these Magazines will be sent one year 


for $4. 
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MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, 1 year...$2.50 


Home Magazine and Once a Month, “ “ ... 3.00 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, “ “ ... 2.50 
All three of the above Magazines, “ “ ... 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Home Magazine... 4.00 
todey’s Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour... 3.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Once a Month...... 4.00 
All four of these Magazines, one year........... 6.50 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 and 811 Cuestsut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN and BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION follow the use of HEL¥.- 


BOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. ; 
It removes black spots, moth patches, and all eruptions of the skin. 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. | 
| 
| 


| IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS, tho system naturaliy undergoes a change, and 
| HELMBOLD’S HIGHUY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest | 
value. 





{ YOUNG LADIES BEWARE of the injurious effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such reme- | 
dies close up the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. If you would have a fresh, } 


healthy and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


) 
cl 





NOT A FEW OF THE WORST disorders that afflict mankind arise from corruption of the blood, | 4 
IELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. | 

HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the vigor | 
of health into the system, and purges out the humors that make disease. 














THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION must purify and enrich the | 
blood. which HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably dues. Ask for | 
HELMBOLD’'S. TAKE NO OTHER. | 





| 
| 
| 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA 


18 THES GRAAT BLOOD PURIFISORN: 


Both are prepared aecording to rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most active that can be | 
made. 

THE PROPRIETOR TRUSTS that his Remedies, because advertised, may not be classed as Patent 
Medicines, inost of which are prepared by self-styled Doctors, who, in many instances, are too ignorant to 
j read a physician's simplest prescription, much less competent to prepare Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MY PREPARATIONS 


are prepared in vacuo from the vegetable substances named, and are the most active that can be made. 
| ‘The finest test of their superiority will be a comparison with the properties as set forth in the United 


, States Dispensatory. 


| 
| 





MY LABORATORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF FLUID EXTRACTS 


| has been visited by thousands of physicians and druggists from all parts of the United States, and the mode 
| of preparation received their unanimous commendation. 
HeLMBoLD’s Highty ConcentrateD Fiurm Extracts are pleasant in taste and odor, and immediate in their 


action. 





| H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Druggist, of 18 years’ experience, and manufacturer of HELMBoLD’s GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 


Principal Depots; Hetmnotp’s Drug and CHeEmIcaL Warenouse, No. 594 Broadway, New York, next Metro- 
| politan Hotel; and He~msoxp’s Mepicat Depot, No. 104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


PRICE $1.25 PER BOTTLE, OR SIX FOR $6.50. 


} 
| NoNE ARE GENUINE unless done up in steel engraved wrapper with fae-simile of my Drug and Chemicai 
| Warehouse, and signed H. T. HELMBOLD. 4 
‘ 
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LADY JANE GREY AND ROGER ASCHAM. 
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WHITE CAPE. - 





" 'WALKING-DRESS. 
Dress of light green silk, with one ruffle on the skirt. Shawl of black lace, pinned to form the hood in the 


ack, 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 
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CHILD’S GRENADINE DRESS. 

Colored grenadine, trimmed with ruffles of the same,and chintz gimp; the skirt is gorea in frontand at the 
sides, gathered into the belt, around the back, full, and a little over the hips; it is encircled with bias ruffles, 
with the exception of the front width, which is ornamented with straight rows of gimp; the ruffies are gathered, 

and the top one headed with gimp, which is also carried over the seams of the front gore; neck cut out square 
and barred with gimp; bretelles formed by two ruffles with gimp heading; plain rows at the bottom of sleeve; 
belt has a short, square, ruffled sash, attached to the back with a bow. Puffed cambric under body. Pique can 
be made in this style, with fluted jaconet ruffles, and Maltese braid as trimming. 

BOY’S SAILOR SUIT. . 

Gray cassimere jacket, vest and pants; the latter cut wide at the bottom, and trimmed upon the side 
with blue silk increasing in width towards the edge; a row of buttons is carried down through the centre. 
Half fitting jacket, faced with silk and buttons; false vest, plain, inclining to a point at the bottom; silk cuffs 
broad, white collar, and blue tie. The silk trimming is neatly stitched upon the cloth. 


A straw sailor hat, with 
broad band and streamers, completes this jaunty costume., ,It is appropriate for a boy of five to eight years 


SURPLICE BODY WITH BASQUE. (Front and back view.) : f a 
Suitable for a silk or poplin dress; the basque and waist are separated by a belt; the neck is finished with 
satin trimming; a cluster of folds with satin trimming at the top, and black thread lace at the bottom, passes 
over the shoulders, forming a pointed berthe ; the skirt is bordered with two folds set a little distance apart, with 
satin trimming heading each; the bottom of the sleeve is ornamented with folds, satin and lace to correspond ; 
belt edged with satin, crossing with a strap in front and ornament behind composed of a rosette and short sash 
which is finished with a fold on the edge. 
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No. 1.—Corrrur£, arranged in one large round puff in the back, surrounded by a heavy plait. From the centre 
of puff a bunch of curls falls from a fancy tortoise-shell comb. A tortoise-shell band to match the comb orna- 
ments the front of the head. 

No. 2,.—B1ack Sirk Apron, trimmed with satin points and small satin buttons. 


row of gimp; rosette of glinp at the point OF the neck, 
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Jacket Ficav, crossed in front. This fichu forms a sort of jacket without sleeves. The fronts are crossed 
and finished off in two long lappets. Our model is made of white cashmere, lined with violet silk, and trimmed 
with a strip of insertion, worked in crochet with black silk, then embroidered with beads. The revers are 
simulated o the trimming. The lappets are fastened together at the back with a bow of the same material. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


COMPOSED BY W. H. STORY. 


Tempo di Polka. 
oti, 


mf 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1868, by Lee & WAtkER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
(68) 
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